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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


— 


JJVUE prospects of the Irish University Bill are not for the 

moment very cheering, at least if Parliament is not prepared 
to force on Ireland a remedy which Irish Protestants and Catholics 
alike unite to reject. The Senate of the University of Dublin have 
been expressing their chagrin and disgust at the measure half 
the week, and the Irish Catholic Bishops have since been dis- 
cussing the measure, and as we fear, in no very favourable 
spirit, though the result of their deliberations is not yet 
known. The net result of the various censures seems to 
be this,—that the Protestants won't be satisfied with any Uni- 
versity in which there is the slightest concession to what they 


| Secret Session, and capitulated, replacing the Radicals by pro- 
nounced Republicans. The Government is, therefore, homo- 
geneous, and the Federalists seem disposed to wait for the 
elections, but the ultra-Reds are flocking from all sides to 
| Madrid. Should the Cortes prove Unitarian, or should the 
| Government be compelled by external pressure to postpone 
Federalism, a revolt may be expected, which will either succeed, 
| the Cortes legislating under dictation, or will be put down by 
;armed force. The second result seems to us, for reasons stated 
elsewhere, to be the more probable, but the first is expected by 
many Spaniards, who are hastily quitting Spain. Of the cities, 


? | Malaga and Valencia are supposed, next to Barcelona, to be most 


| disturbed, and M. Thiers has sent ships there to protect French 
| subjects. 


The Galway prosecutions have been dropped, as we said they 
| must be, since the very just acquittal of the Bishop of Clonfert, 
| following as it did on the unfortunate failure to find a verdict 
| against Father Loftus ; but it seems from an answer of Sir J. D. 
| Coleridge in the House of Commons yesterday week, that the civil 
| disqualifications to which Dr. Duggan has been exposed by Judge 
| Keogh’s finding remain in full force, even after his acquittal. They 
_ are not very serious disqualifications in their bearing ona Bishop ; 
| for they seem to be limited to rendering the election of any candi- 
| date void who engages any person once found guilty of ‘ corrupt 
| practices ” (which include undue influences) to act as his agent 
| during the next seven years. A Bishop is not likely to desire 
| to be agent to any candidate, either during the next seven years, 
or indeed a longer time. But as the Attorney-General said, 
| it does seem a little hard that any one tried and acquitted 


regard as Catholic obscurantism, and that wherever there is a | , 2 . —) 
considerable number of Catholics they will suspect Catholic | should remain under the stigma of penal disqualification. The 


obscurantism ;—while the Roman Catholics will not be satisfied | Attorney-General excused the continuance of the disqualifica- 
with any University which does not encourage Roman Catholic | ton on the ground that a good deal of evidence accessible to the 
students to take all their teaching in Roman Catholic Colleges, Election Judge was not accessible for the purposes of a criminal 
nor without a large endowment for at least some one Roman | Prosecution ; but that hardly meets the case. Such an acquittal 
Catholic College. As neither the former condition nor the | Oughtatleast to beasufficientground for re-examining the evidence 
latter can be complied with by the present Bill, nor, indeed, by | *dduced before the Election Judge, and reversing the sentence if 
the present Government, there seems to be a real chance that | the evidence is seen to be inadequate. An Irish Election Judge 
the measure will fail. It is not easy to force upon Ireland a|i8 almost the last person in the world whose sentence should be 

‘‘ irreformable.” 


popular remedy which all parties in Ireland declare to be as 
bad as the disease. 


The news from Spain is favourable to the Republic, but not 
very favourable to order. The greatest difficulty in the way of 
the Republicans has apparently disappeared. The privates in 
the Army have pronounced in their favour, hoping first for un- 
limited furloughs, and secondly, for the abolition of the conscrip- 
tion. The second request has been granted, the Cortes having 
agreed to substitute universal service for three years, only one of 
which will be round the colours; but the former is postponed 
until the Volunteers can be organised into an army. A few 
soldiers are accordingly deserting, and in Barcelona a regiment, 
since pacified, pronounced for the Federal Republic, but the 
power of the higher officers to declare for Carlos or Alfonso has 
been broken. Serrano, Concha, and other Generals have there- 
fore offered their swords to the Republic. The Guardia Civile, 
30,000 strong, and as well disciplined as any corps d'armée, has 
obeyed orders ; Madrid is quiet, and itis said 20,000 Volunteers 
have been raised to fight the Carlists. The new elections have 
been ordered for March 31, the Constituent Cortes will meet on 
April 30, and the existing Cortes will meanwhile retain the 
sovereign power. 


On the other hand, the presages of disorder are numerous. 
The Army has shown itself Federalist as well as Republican, the 
Government has been obliged to distribute 180,000 Remington 
rifles to the citizens, and the mob of Madrid is apparently 
organised under leaders. On Sunday the Ministry were informed 
that the mob distrusted the Radical Members of the Cabinet, 
desiring to see a government wholly Republican, and would take 
up arms that night. Castelar informed the Cortes, who met in 


You might almost as well impute ex cathedré 
infallibility to him at once. 


The debate in the French Assembly on the Report of the 
Thirty began on Thursday, and threatened to become a regular 
debate on the advantages of Monarchy and Republicanism. The 
Marquis de Castellane, a new speaker and a Royalist, made a 
considerable impression by a Monarchical speech, his point being 
that Republican institutions isolated France and cut her off from 
alliances, which, as respects Russia, may be partly true. M. 
Thiers is to speak, and M. Gambetta, but it is believed that the 
discussion will end in the adoption of the report,—which has been 
fully accepted by the President,—by a moderate majority, the 
Right Centre voting in a body for M. Thiers. This result is due 
to the split between the Legitimists and Orleanists, which has 
been deepened by a letter from the Comte de Chambord to 
Mgr. Dupanloup, refusing to accept the Tricolour as the 
“symbol of Revolution,” praising the Princes for “ praying 
publicly in a monument consecrated to the memory of the Martyr 
King,” but asserting that he has “ neither sacrifices to make nor 
conditions to receive,” and belongs to the school of “ the illustrious 
captive,” Pius LX., “* whom he takesas his model.” ‘The letter is like 
the Count, high-minded but hopelesly impracticable. The very 
Fates seem unable to help these Bourbons. 





What has happened to the Railway Oligarchs? They seem 
to have lost their power in the House of Commons. It is not 
many days since the temporary Chairman of the London and 
North-Western denounced Mr. C. Fortescue for ‘listening to 
clamorous individuals who are not disinterested ;’ and Sir E. 
Watkin, Chairman of the South-Eastern, complained of the 
‘‘ insolent interference ” of the officials of the Board of Trade, 
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yet on Thursday they dared not divide against the second read- 
ing of Mr. Fortescue’s Bill for making the power of control over 
railways more effective. All parties in turn denounced the Rail- 
ways for giving so little convenience to the public, and Mr. 
Ward Hunt gave a decided opinion that the State must take 
them over, while member after member, particularly Sir H. 
Croft and Mr. Walter, showed that it paid the Railway Boards 


to neglect whole tracts of country and make their people travel | 


long distances. Hereford is almost cut off from the sea—it takes 
nine hours to get there—and in Berkshire there is a loop line 
expressly and even angrily ordered by Parliament, which has 
been built, but has never had a carriage on it except for the 
Queen. If the House will only keep in that temper, we shall be 
rid of the ‘* Railway Interest ” in five years. 


The United States seem to be intending to appropriate a part 
of our Alabama indemnity to the public purse, though it was alto- 
gether awarded as equivalent for private losses. A Bill which pro- 
poses not to indemnify the Insurance Companies,—those of them, 
at all events, which were covered by the higher rate of insurance, 
—has passed the Senate, and is expected to receive favourable 
consideration from the House, The argument on that side is very 
skilful. The American advocate says that if the Insurance Office 
charged a higher rate, it was not the loser, but those shipowners 
who paid the higher rate. They again probably recouped 
themselves by higher prices, but then the final losses fell on the 
public who paid the higher prices and could not recoup them- 
selves, and the only way of compensating them is to let the 


— 
| President and a new policy peacefully selected by the people in 
twenty-four hours, and an attempt at revolution, successful or 
| hot, which is always possible, and in France, except under an 
| elastic form of government, frequently probable in any twenty. 
four hours? M. Gambetta’s sedative for a mercurial and yol- 
| canic Assembly is like Jim Bludsoe’s expedient for pushing hig 
| crazy craft faster than it would by rights go down the Mississippi, 
| —namely, to let ‘‘a nigger squat on the safety-valve,” only that 
M. Gambetta puts a council of eighty on his safety-valve, instead 
of the nigger. The remedy for volcano is not to compel Nature 
| to have recourse to earthquake. 


, 


| > 
| Mr. Church, the General Manager of the London General 
| Omnibus Company (Limited), writes to the Times to confirm 
| Lord Rosebery’s views as to the scarcity of horses in England. 
His Company have bought 22,024 horses in twelve years, and 
the average has risen from £23 to £32, the greatest increase 
being in 1872. Until 1870 the Company always bought English 
horses, but since 1872 they have been compelled to go abroad, 
and for eighteen months have purchased all their horses in 
| France. This difficulty is felt also by the ‘Tram ” Companies, 
| which want to use engines instead, and is said by Mr. Church to 
have reduced the number of working horses in London to an un- 
| precedented extent. That the facts point to an increase in the 
| price of horses seems clear, but there is as yet no proof of decrease 
| in quantity. The demand may be overtaking the supply. Are 


| Hungarian horses, the short, swift, strong beasts used in Vienna, 


| too dear for London ? 


Treasury take the money and spend it on their account. A very een 
ingenious argument,—only that it re-introduces the claims for | The Birmingham School Board is divided into two parties, so 


‘indirect losses” which the Tribunal disallowed and the American | strongly opposed that the members of the minority have forgotten 
Government agreed to waive. Surely if a more careful examina- | all decent respect for the law, and that, too, on a matter which, 
tion discloses that a part of the award was an indemnification for | by their own confession, the leaders do not regard as a matter of 
damages for which the United States formally agreed not to ask | absolute wrong and right, but of temporary expediency. The 
indemnity, they ought to return that portion of the indemnity at | School Board has issued a precept for a rate to produce £13,500, 
once. If my horse, carriage, and person had been injured in a and the Town Council to whom the precept was issued, and which 
collision and I promised to ask no indemnity for the personal | has a majority of secularists on it, has replied by asking for a 
injury, but it were discovered that more had been paid than | pledge that no part of the £13,500 should be applied to 
would cover the injury to the horse and carriage, is it not clear I | the payment of poor children’s fees in denominational schools. 
should be bound in honour to return the surplus ? The School Board, quite rightly, as we think, refused to give 
}a pledge not to apply a legal rate to a legal purpose distinctly 
One of the mysteries of the Coal famine is the difficulty of |contemplated in the very statute which gives power to impose 
ascertaining the daily price of coals. An expert informs us that | the rate; and the minority consequently threatened that they 
we may always rely on the little quotation given in the Times of | would “ humiliate” the School Board, by keeping it waiting for 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at the bottom of its produce |its rate till a mandamus could be obtained, which is not till 
lists, but the advice seems good only for experts. For instance, |} April. And this open contempt for law, as compared with a 
in Tuesday's Times Wallsend are quoted at 35s., but on Wednes- | party principle, is shown by men who avow that they were will- 
day Messrs. Cockerell, the well known dealers in Cornhill, | ing enough a year or two ago to make Denison’s Act, which 
declare that Wallsend at the pit’s mouth have not for a fortnight | embodies precisely the same principle, compulsory. If this sort 
been less than 30s., while transit to London is estimated by every- | of thing goes on, we shall have provincial Leagues before long 
body at from 9s. to 10s.; and a coal merchant, whose letter | proclaiming the duty of violating the law, whenever they cannot 
appears just below Messrs. Cockerell’s, says Durham Wallsend | gain their own objects in a year or two’s agitation. At this 
sold at 44s, leaves no profit. A correspondent of the Pall Mall | rate, Englishmen will soon cease to be law-abiding. 
Gazette says, good ‘‘ deep cobbles ” can be obtained at 21s., but epee eiguear 
we saw a bill for them a few days ago in which they were | Mr. Erle, Associate in the Court of Common Pleas, who 
charged 28s, The public wants before all things a daily list of | helped the Attorney-General to draw up his Jury Bill, appears, 
average wholesale prices in London, with the coal described, not from a long and able letter which he has sent to the Times, dis- 
by name, but by first, second, third and fourth quality. Messrs, | posed to accept a compromise. He would abandon the idea of 
Cockerell, we note, grumble much at prices, and we suspect, as accepting the verdict of a majority, and reduce the number of a 
jury to eight, two of whom should be special jurors. He says 
very few juries are now discharged tor disagreement, and evi- 
—————_————— dently holds, in common we believe with many Judges, that the 
M. Gambetta has, if we may trust the New York Herald, | sagacity of juries is under-rated by the public. He states, as 
sketched out the type of the French Constitution which he would | the result of long experience, that verdicts are very seldom 
most approve. As we have described and criticised it fully else- | wrong. He holds that the jury system will yet be extended, and 
where, we need not here go into its details, but we may say that | that economy of jury power is indispensable. We agree with 
it is a plan much nearer to the American type of Constitution than | that, and if unanimity were retained, believe a verdict of seven 
to the English Parliamentary type, and that M. Gambetta is very | would be respected by the public. One spetial juror would then 
much opposed to any system involving Ministerial responsibility, | be sufficient, and all classes would be summoned equally often. 
Such responsibility, he says, ‘‘ would lead to personal intrigues and | 





a ** Coal-merchant” hints, that in time of famine the dealer’s profit 
is earned on inferior, rather than on best coals. 





strife of the most deplorable character. Its forty years’ existence in 
France shows that it is not suited to our habits or our tempera- 
ment.” But where is the forty years’ experience of it? Under 
Louis Philippe there was real Ministerial responsibility, but 
nothing like popular suffrage; and under the Emperor there 
was popular suffrage, and no Ministerial responsibility. When 
has the combination been fairly tried? ‘+ No nation,” he went 
on, ‘‘ but especially none so uneasy and sensitive as France, can 


The Vienna papers report a “ Socialist insurrection” as having 
broken out in the Ukraine, Podolia, and.Volhynia, most of old 
Poland in fact. The insurgents have beaten the troops, and are 
murdering, burning, and plundering in all directions. ‘This is, 
|we presume, an agrarian outbreak such as has occurred several 
| times in parts of Russia, and usually succeeds at first. The 
| landowners are scattered and so are the troops, who are wearied. 
| by the simultaneous risings in so many places. No movement 





° © . *,° ° } . ° ° 
exist in peace under the strain produced by a condition of affairs | of the kind has ever succeeded against the vast force at the dis- 
in which we may have a new President and a new policy in| posal of the Government, nor is it to be desired it should. The 
twenty-four hours.” But howif the choice is between a new | peasantry, especially in some districts, have grievances, but their 
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tory would begin with an extirpation of the civilised class. We | 


naan know why they are called Socialists, for they are quite as like | 
the Anti-renters, who at one time disturbed part of New York. | 

Mr. G. W. Latham, the Liberal candidate for Mid-Cheshire, 
made his first speech at Northwich on Monday. It was full of 
smart sayings, such as that he objected to the “ conscription of 
yoters” hitherto practised in the county; that he disliked 
privilege, especially the town ratepayer’s privilege of voting 
while a rural ratepayer could not; and that he hated the 
system of compelling every man who blew his nose to send his 
handkerchief to London, lest he should propagate influenza ; but 
the main objects of his speech were disestablishment,—for the 
good of the Church, which he said he had originally hoped to 
widen,—and the reform of the land laws. He wants land made 
personalty, and compensation to the tenant for improvements, even | 
if he goes out voluntarily,—a suggestion which will require some 
limitation. Mr. Latham was very warmly received, more especi- 
ally when he said that his opponent treated the land question as 
non-existent. It is the secret feeling of farmers about tenure 
which this election is to ascertain. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Mr. Bright, who had not, we believe, before appeared in 
Parliament this Session, went down to the House on Tuesday 
to support the unimportant amendments against the adjourn- 
ment to a later hour on Ash-Wednesday than the customary 
hour for Wednesdays, ¢.e., to 2 p.m. instead of noon; and his 
name appears in the minority of 56 against 222. This is a some- 
what curious instance of the hold of ancient prepossessions over 
his powerful mind. It is hard to conceive St. Paul making a 
fuss about delaying a conference for two hours, as a very excep- 
tional thing, in deference to the wishes of a majority, even though 
the majority had been of ‘ Apollos’ or of ‘Cephas,’ and had 
intended to engage in some peculiar rite, instead of being of 
Paul or of Christ. 





It is rather a hard result of the scarcity of fuel, if it be true, 
as stated in a letter to Tuesday's Times, that in consequence of 
the high price of coal the Directors of the Great Western Railway 
have cut off the fires in their waiting-rooms, and still worse, 
the fires for the boxes of the isolated signalmen, where, through 
all those last bitter February nights, they have been stationed to 
guard against accidents to the trains. We hope the poor fellows’ | 
wages were at least raised by the cost of the fuel which, 
in ordinary times, they would have burnt, or else it was a most 
eruel lowering of their pay. Thereis noreal distinction between 
depriving them of their fire at home by lowering their wages, 
and depriving them of their fire when at work without raising 
their wages. Anyhow it is hardly safe. Benumbed signalmen 
are not likely to be very accurate in their signals. 








Mr. Gladstone said very explicitly on Monday that the Govern- 
ment have no intention of amending the Irish Land Act by ex- 
tending the limit of rental under which a tenant is not ailowed 
to contract himself out of the benefit of the Act, and still less, 
apparently, of acceding to the proposal made in the Lords to 
allow all tenants, whether under £50 rental or not, to contract 
themselves out of the Act if they choose. Mr. Gladstone inti- 
mated that the Government adhered strictly to the policy of the 





Act, which draws a distinction between the tenants of £50 and | 
under who have not sutlicient independence to be trusted for | 
really wishing and intending to contract themselves out of 
the benefit of the Act, and the tenants of a higher rental who 
are credited with sufficient independence to do what they choose 

to do, And Mr. Gladstone stated that what the Duke of 
Leinster had done had been done in relation to tenants paying a 
higher rental than £50, and that it was therefore within both the 
letter and the spirit of the Act. No doubt the Government are 
right in not proposing to begin tinkering again so soon at a work so | 
recently completed, but we still hold that the lowering of the | 
limit from £100 to £50 was a fatal mistake, which has affected 

greatly for the worse the salutary results of this great measure. 


Mr. Cardwell introduced the Army Estimates on Monday 
night in a very successful, though slightly discursive speech. We 
have analysed it elsewhere, but wish to give here the force we 
Set for our fourteen an] a half millions, not counting India :— 


| 


} 
50,186 | 


Regulars, deducting Colonies 


23.804 } 
. 129,000 
160,000 


370,983 








| Gladstone concurred in the principle 


This is exclusive of the 62,000 men in India, and if they were 
all of equal excellence would make a sufficient Army. This, 
however, is not the case; but still, reckoning the Army Reserve, 
the Second-class Pensioners, and part of the Militia as equal to 
the Line, we have certainly reached the ideal of 150,000 good 
troops within the Islands, with 200,000 good half-trained men 
behind them. The difficulty now, therefore, is not quantity— 
though we should like to see the regular force still stronger, as 
there are deductions to be made—but good organisation, dis- 
cipline, and leadership. Can we at a week's notice feed, move, 
and manceuvre 100,000 men easily? Not yet, and till we can, the 
work is not fully done, though Mr, Cardwell’s Administrative 
Brigades are a long step toward it. 


The new Census of Bengal, which shows the total population 
of that great province to exceed sixty millions, reveals some 
curious facts as to the occupation of the adult males. There 
are, excluding Assam, 11,692,000 males engaged in agriculture, 
no less than 218,742 in the public service—though Bengal is 
scarcely garrisoned—and only 2,216,969 artisans and manufac- 
turers. Eleven-thirteenths of the people of Bengal, in fact, 
depend directly upon the soil, are affected by the land tax, by 
all cesses upon rent, by every change of tenure, by the seasons, 
and by any alteration in the rainfall. Bengal, although it 
has so many manufactures, must be regarded as an agricultural 
State, a fact we too often forget in our legislation, 


President Berwick, of Queen's College, Galway, comes most 
powerfully to the aid of the Government Bill in his just pub- 
lished report upon the condition of his College during the ses- 
sions 1870-71 and 1871-72,—the more so that he gives this assist- 
ance quite undesignedly. He ignores the fundamental distinc- 


{tion between Arts’ students and mere professional students 


throughout the bulk of his report, but his annexed tables are 
more candid. The annual totals of Arts’ students of all denomi- 
nations in the years 1868-72 have sometimes sunk as low as 
thirty-five, and never risen above forty-three. In the session 
1870-71 the whole of the Arts’ students, with the exception of 
two, were in the receipt of scholarships or exhibitions, 
that is to say, there were thirty-three paid Arts’ students 
—competition being practically out of the question—out of a 
total of thirty-five. During the same time the annual totals of 
Catholics in attendance on the Faculty of Arts have never risen 
above ¢venty-one, and have even been so low as eighteen and six- 
teen. We observe that President Berwick tries to cover the 
failure of his institution by appealing to the comparative paucity 
of the population in Connaught. As, however, out of the total 
of 134 students during the session 1870-71, which Mr. Berwick 
arrives at byjlumping together medical, engineering, law, and Arts’ 
students indiscriminately, only fifly-nine come from Connaught 
at all, while thirty are supplied by Ulster, and as many as seven, 
strange to say, by England, President Berwick’s plea is not very 
fortunate. Galway College has been unable to attract even half 
of its paltry attendance from Connaught, and though laying 
Ulster, Leinster, and Munster, and even England under contri- 
bution towards its total, can scarcely assemble three dozen Arts’ 
students. ‘That result is not brilliant. 


The House of Commons amused itself on Tuesday with one of 
those discussions about its own business of which it has so many, 
but which so seldom advance business one step, Mr, C. Forster 
wanted Parliament to meet in the last week of November, instead 
of the first week of February, arguing that if it did the Session 


| might break up in June, and members enjoy some of the pleasant 


part of the year. He showed, which was easy, that a vast amount 


| of public business is left undone, and tried to show, which 


is difficult, that hunting would not be interfered with. Mr. 
of the motion, and 
was quite pathetic over the fate of Londoners who never see a 
leaf in June, but doubted the early closing of the Session, unless 
much more serious changes were attempted. Mr. Whitbread 
(a possible Speaker) thought a modification of Mr. Forster's plan 
would work best, the House commencing its sittings with the 
year—a proposal which might be carried—but, like Mr. Forster's, 
would not shorten the Session. Work might be better done, 
but there would be more of it, and the Administration would be 
quite worn out. Only picked lives can stand ‘Treasury work as 
it is, and six weeks more of the double strain would be too much 
even for picked lives. It is the hardest of tasks to alter a nation's 
habits, and our habit is to live in London when nature is 
beautiful, and live in the country when the trees are leafless. 


Consols were on Friday 92§ to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_—@—— 
THE OPPOSITION TO THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


T seems clear that both the Liberal and the Roman Catholic 
opposition to the Irish University Bill is becoming, in a 
certain degree, embittered, though we do not much believe in 
the seriousness of the Protestant oppusition. Trinity College is, 
of course, by no means disposed to accept the Bill,—is recal- 
citrant against the too moderate tribute which Mr. Gladstone 
proposes to exact from the College towards the expenses of the 
new University,—is indignant at the idea of being affiliated on 
the same basis as small Roman Catholic seminaries to the new 
University,—and is quite indisposed to give away its power of 
determining the standard of degrees. Again, a great effort 
has been made by the 7%mes to justify the retention of the 
Queen’s University for the graduation of all who, while they can- 
not afford to attend Trinity College, Dublin, prefer the mixed 
system to the denominational system of education. On the 
other hand, the Roman Catholics appear to have dis- 
covered, for the first time, that no measure would be 
tolerable to them that does not endow the Roman Catholic 
University College, and put it on a fair footing with 
Trinity College,—(though the determination not to do this 
has been avowed for years by Mr. Gladstone, and has 
been the subject of innumerable interpellations from suspi- 
cious Dissenters),—to have taken great offence against the 
proposal to endow a new “godless Oollege”’ in connection 
with the new University,—and to have committed themselves, 
at least in some instances, to a fierce onslaught on the non- 
Collegiate principle, though it is one which the University of 
Dublin has long ago recognised without injury to its degrees, and 
though we venture to say, that in the case of the University of 
London, so far has this principle been from injuring the academ- 
ical worth of the degrees, that the ordinary degrees of not one 
of the older Universities, whether it be Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Dublin, are half as well esteemed as real guarantees of study, 
as the London degrees. In short, as might well have been 
anticipated, agreat deal of intemperate nonsense has been talked 
by the opponents of the Bill on both sides; and the only 
favourable feature of the case is that the Roman Catholic 
Bishops have deliberated on the Bill with closed doors, 
which looks like a wish to avoid the blunders into which 
oratory of the popular description would probably have 
plunged them ;—but even from this we are far from auguring 
a favourable consideration of the Bill. 

However, one or two points come out quite clear, 
which we may absolutely trust the good sense of the 
House of Commons to discriminate, and, we hope,—what 
is even of more importance,—the sagacity of the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic leaders in Ireland to appreciate 
fairly. In the first place, the tribute to be paid by 
Trinity College to the common University has been fixed 
at a point which indicates a tenderness and delicacy, not 
to say a weakness, of the Government for the feelings of the 
rulers of that powerful institution. It may be perfectly true 
that Trinity College, Dublin, is not, like the Oxford and 
Cambridge Colleges, when they were compelled to con- 
tribute to the common University fund, in possession of 
large endowments not applied to educational purposes. 
But it is equally true, on the other hand, that it is 
in possession for educational purposes, of truly national 
funds, and that the vast majority of the Irish nation 
either is really unable, or at all events through scruples 
of conscience thinks itself unable, to make any educational 
use of these funds while they are at the disposal of secular 
teachers who consult secular ends. Under these circumstances, 
the contribution proposed is not only reasonable but merciful. 
And should the Home-Rule cry ever succeed,—and nothing is 
more likely to make it succeed, than to prolong the bitterness 
of Catholic grievances,—Trinity College will probably find to 
its cost that it will be asked for more than a contribu- 
tion of £12,000 a year (out of £60,000 a year), towards 
purposes in which Roman Catholics can claim a share. 
As to the grievance of being affiliated along with very 
poor Roman Catholic seminaries as Oolleges of the new 


University, it is not a grievance at all, except to the poor, 
If the Catholic seminaries are poor and | 


feeling of caste. 
Trinity College rich, that is due to the length of Protestant 
ascendancy. If they are places of comparatively little 
learning and Trinity College of much, that is due to the same 
cause, and will show itself in the results of the degree exam- 
inations. Where is the grievance? Trinity College already 


grants degrees tonon-resident students who do not go throughits 
classes, but only submit themselves to its examinations, Where 
is the grievance to its resident students of competing with 
men educated in Maynooth and Kildare, as well as with men 
educated by private tutors nobody knows where? The objec. 
tion is absurd, —is rather the objection of a man who dislikes to 
be asked to meet persons whom he regards as inferiors at 
dinner, than one worthy of serious exposition by intellectual 
men. As to the fear of the Trinity College authorities that 
the value of the degrees will be lowered by being taken out of 
their hands,—we can only say that that isa danger incident toan 
scheme for a National University, or a University of Dublin in. 
cluding a new academical area, and that the proper way to guard 
against that is to take care that influential, learned, and scholar. 
like men are put on the governing body of the new University, 
As for the 7Zi%mes’ proposal to save the Queen’s University 
intact, we regard it as the very worst that has yet been made, 
The 7imes bases it on the ground that its competition may 
tend to raise the character of the degrees, and that it ma 
remain the University of those who cannot study in Dublin, 
and who yet prefer mixed education. Now, first, it jg 
precisely the competition of degree-conferring Universj- 
ties which Jowers the character of degrees, as we have 
sufficiently seen in the competition of Universities against 
Universities and Licensing Boards for graduates and licen. 
tiates in medicine,—a Dutch auction which has resulted in the 
conferring of these qualifications on terms so discreditably 
low, that Government has thought it necessary to interfere, 
But, next, the Queen’s University is very far from a success, 
The academical standard, instead of being high, has become 
far too low, far lower than it was at first ; and there have not 
been wanting the most candid confessions that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to lower the standard in order to get a 
decent show of graduates. Nor can we see how this Univer. 
sity is wanted for graduates who prefer mixed education, 
Cork and Belfast Colleges are to be kept up. Irish students, 
therefore, can study in Cork and Belfast, and then take the 
New Dublin University degree, which must, in common 
decency, be a much more difficult degree to obtain, than the 
present Queen’s University degree. The proposal of the Times 
is really only a proposal to spend another £10,000 on a 
graduating process which is not at present in very good repute, 
and which will, in case the new Bill passes, be utterly and 
wastefully superfluous. 

So much for the objections on the one side. As for the 
Catholic objections, we have never for a moment denied that 
the true course, —but for the absurd and unreasonable prejudice 
we have so suddenly taken in this country against ‘‘ concurrent 
endowment, ’—would have been to start the Catholic University 
College, which has probably no adequate endowment at all 
from private sources, with a revenue putting it on a footing of 
something like competitive fairness with the great secularist 








know very well that the Protestant Church was disendowed in 
great measure because the English Nonconformists regarded the 
endowment of any faith as a mischief; and that to attempt togive 
even the most moderate endowment to the opposite faith would 
be a ridiculous failure, even if Mr. Gladstone were not himself 
pledged, as he unfortunately is, against it. Just or unjust, 
Protestants choose to think that by abolishing tests at Trinity 
College, and opening all its emoluments to persons of all creeds, 
they do give the Roman Catholics educational equality, and that 
it is a mere private caprice which prevents the latter from avail- 
ing themselves of their rights. That may not be true, but itis 
the working hypothesis on which English politicians must 
proceed ; and to call out for an endowment for the Catholic 
University College, is to entreat that the shadow may go 
back ten degrees upon the dial. For the moment at all 
events,—we quite admit that it is not creditable to our politi- 
cal good sense that it should be so,—the proposal is political 
moonshine. As to the new “godless College,” against which 
the Roman Catholics contend,—i. ¢., those New University of 
Dublin Chairs on all subjects but philosophy and modem 
history which are to be founded by the Bill,—we should 
|certainly say that if the Catholics won’t have them, they 
| had better not be founded. The use of them, if 
there be any use, is for the Roman Catholics, and 
not for the Protestants. The Protestants, if resident 
in Dublin, can attend Trinity College lectures,—which the 
‘majority of the Roman Catholics probably will not do. We 
think the Roman Catholics very foolish in not accepting the 
offer of avery great pecuniary lift for their own Collegiate 
| teaching,—for it is clear that they would have much fewer 





College. Butt is no use crying for the moon. Roman Catholics: 
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chairs to keep up in their own College if they could by any |influence of the majority of their race and tongue, their 
means avail themselves of the University chairs, and it is | children across the Atlantic, is as strong in Spain as that of 
certain that a certain number of such chairs would be filled | America is in England. We, of course, look on those States 
by eminent Catholics. Still it is a matter for them to con- | as types of disorder, but that is not the notion of Spaniards, 
sider. If they are so horrified at the contamination of asso-| who regard them with extreme pride, emigrate to them in 
ciation with Protestants that they decline to avail themselves considerable numbers, and observe the wealth of Spanish 
of these great facilities for economising their own staff of ; Americans with considerable envy. There is scarcely a family 
teachers, it is not for Protestants to object. But we think in Spain without Spanish-American connections. They know 
they should consider well before refusing this really most | what Republics are, and they know that bad as they are, un- 
important aid. | less attacked from without they do not die; and they accepted 
Finally, of the Roman Catholic objection, which our contem- | the Republic, if with misgiving, still without shame or horror. 
porary, the Zabdet, presses with such heat against the recogni- | The populace approved, and as now seems certain, the Army 
tion of the non-collegiate principle in the New University, we | did not wholly disapprove. Generals were found to take the 
can only say this, —that its tone on this head is verymuchindeed | Ministry at War. Leaders like Serrano, as brave a man as 
opposed to Roman Catholic interests, instead of favourable to | ever stepped, but weak, “ducked under” for the moment, 
them. If only collegiate students are to be admitted to compete | and the Republican Ministry proceeded at once to paralyse 
for scholarships and degrees, Roman Catholics all over Ireland | the hostile officers of the Army, They first of all carried out 
who cannot afford to send their sons to college, but who could | Zorrilla’s vote, authorising Government to accept the resigna- 
afford to get them taught by good teachers in their own neigb- tion of all officers in the Artillery and replace them by non- 
bourhood, will be shut out from degrees altogether. It is | commissioned officers. This tremendous step, rendered almost 
pure nonsense talking of the dangers of cramming. The dangers inevitable if Zorrilla was to continue Minister by the blunder 
of cramming are just as great, perhaps greater, in colleges than | about General Hidalgo, seems to have been endorsed by his 
they are elsewhere. We do not deny that the compulsory associa- | successors in the hope of attracting the non-commissioned 
tion with other young men is a very great social and even | officers to their side, and was followed by declarations in- 
intellectual advantage. But it is a very serious disadvantage | tended for the privates. The conscription, hated and obeyed 
to shut out all the poorer classes from the power of obtaining |in Spain, as in all Southern countries, was abolished, 
adequate testimony to the higher culture; and the curious | it was announced that the future standing army would consist 
point here is that the principle of admitting non-collegiate | of Volunteers, and it was decreed, apparently by an Act 
students to graduation has been long admitted by the Uni-| passed in a sitting, that every Spaniard should serve for 
versity of Dublin, and without those awful consequences on | one year round the colours. The natural conclusion to these 
which the Zablet is so eloquent. If the collegiate system be energetic and dangerous measures would have been to grant 
insisted on in future for all graduates, the Roman Catholics unlimited furlough to all soldiers, to enrol the Volunteers, to 
will be at a terrible disadvantage; for Trinity College land the sailors, and with the Guardia Civile—30,000 very 
must for generations to come far surpass all the Catholic | good men—10,000 sailors and marines, and 20,000 Volunteers, 
Colleges in educational and social attractions. We find so little |endeavour to re-establish secure order. A just but liberal 
of real substantial objection in the Roman Catholic eloquence, | agrarian law would then have paralysed agitation among the 
—excepting only as to the refusal of endowment, which | peasantry, and as a Republic cannot be assassinated, its rulers 
we admit, but which our Catholic contemporaries have long| would have had time for organisation. The Ministry, how- 
known to be without remedy for the present,—that we cannot ‘ever, shrunk from courses so logical, but so extreme. They 
but hope that the conference of Catholic Bishops may have had no General to employ of any advanced type, Cordova being 
the wisdom to make the best of the Bill, i.¢., to accept all the a mere Liberal—he is the brother of the absolutist, not that 
provisions of it which are favourable to their interests without | General himself—and his successor, Acosta, a Constitutionalist; 
making requisitions which they know cannot be granted, and | Pi y Margall fell sick; Oastelar is, as his writings show, no 
which it would therefore be foolish to ask. | administrator; and Figueras, as we described him at the time, 
\is rather a critic than a statesman. He has just described 
| himself to a correspondent of the Daily News as a man who 
THE REPUBLIC IN SPAIN. | could be of great service in drawing up a constitution, but 

HE origin of the Spanish Republic and its dangers “without iron enough in my blood to govern in troublous 
are alike becoming more clear. King Amadeo did not times,” and he probably measures his own powers exactly. The 

leave Spain absolutely without arrangements for her future | rest of the Ministers were scarcely Republicans at all, and the 
government. His mind once resolved on abdication, he con- | Government, falling back on the Army for protection, declined 
sidered, it is stated, apparently on his own authority, to whom | the furloughs, and thereby disappointed the soldiers, who at Bar- 
power should be entrusted, and decided in favour of the | celona expressed their feelings in a manner totally subversive of 
Republican chiefs. With Don Carlos, the chief of the Parti true discipline. Nevertheless, the soldiers, as we understand all 
Prétre, and representative by blood of the Italian Bourbons, he accounts, remain in hope, and so far Republican that Mon- 
could of course have no relations ; Queen Isabella was hopeless, archical intrigues are baffled, and the Alfonsist feeling among 


and he was exasperated against Montpensier, to whose | superior officers is rendered useless to the Pretender. If his 


influence he attributed most of the insults, and it is hinted | cause had not been for the moment hopeless, or most doubt- 
some of the menaces to which he had been exposed. He ful, Serrano would not have placed his family beyond the 
besides, like his father and Cavour, had no hatred of Repub-| frontier. Volunteers have been despatched against the 
licanism as such, having seen in Italy how moderate Carlists, who in three provinces are in the ascendant, but who 
Garibaldians can be, and he decided that the Republicans have no influence in the cities, even Barcelona, in the heart of 
should have their chance of one fair trial. He gave them their power, being intensely hostile to them and friendly to 
three days’ warning of his intention, and they alone among the the Republic ; and there is “tranquillity” of a kind, all men 
parties were therefore fully prepared. Their army, the feeling strained, apprehensive, aud expectant, but all appa- 
populace of Madrid, was ready to move, the Conservative | rently awaiting the elections, fixed for the 3lst March. The 
chiefs were taken by surprise, and there was, as we shall lull may be broken at any moment, especially if the Fleet 
explain presently, a deep uncertainty as to the temper of the | should, as may be the case, entertain strong and unanimous 
Army. Congress therefore had, when the letter of abdica- | feeling in favour of any party, for the fleet is beyond the imme- 
tion was handed in, no alternatives except the Republic and diate control of Government ; but the signs are that it will 


Civil War, and it was not so deeply prejudiced against the last the month, and that the parties will not act without one 
former as to risk civil war for its defeat. The members had appeal to the electors. The dangerous movement of Monday 
always recognised Figueras, Castelar, and Pi y Margall as leaders | in Madrid, deplorable as it was, seems to confirm this view. 
in debate, and were, moreover, influenced in a way seldom The armed populace there became distrustful, signified to the 
noticed in Great Britain. Everybody in England assumes that | Ministry that it must reconstitute itself more clearly Republican, 
an average Spaniard is always and essentially a Catholic and | and was obeyed, the Cortes acting under a candid assurance 
a Monarchist, but the truth is that indifferentism spreads from Castelar—who ought to be ashamed of himself for such 
wider in Spain than in any Catholic country,—as witness the | a concession—that the alternative was a rising that night, 
total failure of the Church under Catholic administrations, and | which could hardly have ended without a massacre of the 
a Queen specially honoured by the Pope with the Golden Rose, representatives. Still, discreditable as the incident was, it 
to protect its property—and that they are specially was followed by quiet, and serves to show that the armed 
familiar with the abstract idea of Republicanism. They | populace is Republican. 

may not desire it, but they know it, for the reflex | Unfortunately it is also Federalist. 











We never pretend, 
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when writing upon Spain, to do more than indicate pro- 
babilities ; but as far as we understand the accounts, while 
the cultivated Republicans are willing to wait, or even to 
modify their Federalist views, the uncultivated Republicans, 
including the private soldiers, are determined Federalists, 
some of them with a strong proclivity towards Socialist ideas. 
They hold their views as passionately as Southerners often 
do, and will undoubtedly fight, or try to fight, before they 
admit them to be hopeless. Should the Cortes returned be 
Federalist, they will be content, will carry a Federal law, 
and will wait quietly till they find out that State government 
does not mean redistribution of property. Should the Cortes, 
on the other hand, prove Unitarian, which is probable—the 


¢erypto-Monarchists all voting for unity—they will undoubtedly | 
try whether they or the propertied classes are the stronger, and | 


a most dangerous outbreak may occur, accompanied by excessive 
bloodshed. With the Armyso diminished and the peasants so un- 
certain, that outbreak is the grand object of dread, especially to 
foreign Governments, which have in consequence withheld re- 
cognition, but the assumption that it must succeed is certainly 
a little too hasty. 
stronger than Englishmen suspect. They possess the Govern- 
ment, which is, as against insurrection for Socialist purposes, an 
immense source of strength—for the rich can rally to a 
Government—they dispose as against Socialists of the Fleet, 
they have at least part of the Army, and they may if they 
choose, or if they are driven to despair, bind the peasantry to 
their cause. If the Government can hold Madrid, they can 
defeat the other cities one by one, and the evidence about 
Madrid is still not unsatisfactory. The city is held by a 
powerful garrison, the Remingtons served out cannot be used 
with improvised cartridges, and the assumption that the 
artillery is untrustworthy rests upon little proof. One victory, 
one little bit of evidence that Republicanism is not anarchy, 


The Moderate Republicans may prove | 


most Conservative statesmen in France, and by no means one 
of the most Radical. We do not believe that the Consti. 
tution would answer its purpose; we doubt if it would work 
at all; and we feel pretty sure it would not succeed in the 
great object to be aimed at,—the successful embodiment and 
regulation of popular wishes by statesmen who had the respect 
and confidence of the country. But whatever be the faults of 
the scheme, this at least is evident, that M. Gambetta 
either really is, or at all events sincerely wishes to be 
thought, or both is and wishes to be thought, one 
of the most Conservative of progressive statesmen, 
a mouthpiece not of the discontented proletariat, but of 
the Liberal middle-class. The language, if it be genuine, 
in which he spoke of his relation to the Commune, would 
alone prove this. ‘‘The Communists,” he said, ‘‘ made war upon 
me in my day of power. During the war they had demonstrations 
and incipient rebellions at Marseilles and Lyons. But in 
spite of the troubles that rested upon France, and made any 
administration of affairs difficult, the Government controlled 
‘them easily enough. If the responsibility came again, I 
should take my precautions. You know, of course, that I am 
| detested by the Commune. I am well aware of it. Were 
_ they in power they would shoot me. I was in Spain during 
the Commune, and I am sure, had I returned, I should have 
| been shot more eagerly and with more satisfaction than the 
| Archbishop of Paris. They have an absurd and astonishing 
| theory that I am in some way a deserter from their cause, 
| As I have said, as my speeches and every act of my public 
life show, I am a Conservative. And yet, while the Com- 
| mune call me a deserter, French reactionists regard me as an 
,enemy of all society and order. When I said, for instance, 
| that there were no civil questions in France, that France re- 
| quired political not civil change, I enraged the Communists, 


Now, what I meant in that much-discussed phrase was, that 


and force of all kinds will accrete to the men in possession of | with political reorganisation in France all the rest would come 
the Government. It always does in a country where there is | naturally ; and yet the Socialists hate me for saying this. I 
any property at all, and there is plenty of wealth in Spain, want order and peace, and have no faney for disorder or chaos.” 
although, owing to the wretchedness of a class in the cities, | Nothing could prove more explicitly than these words that 
and to the deep discontent of the peasantry outside the Carlist | M. Gambetta courts the reputation of a Conservative-Liberal, 
provinces—within them they are fairly well off—the conser- | and as we believe, because he really is a Conservative-Liberal, 


vative strength of property is seriously impaired. While, 
therefore, we expect and greatly dread an attack on the 
Republic by the Have-nots, an attack which will be dangerous 
and bloody, we see no reason for assuming that it must be 
inevitably fatal, or that the Republic must necessarily give 
way to a King. It would do so if the armed force were 
monarchical, but as we reckon, that will not in the ultimate 
struggle prove to be the case. 

It is a melancholy prospect at best, and in many minds it 
is complicated by a dread of foreign intervention. We do 
not see, however, whence intervention is to come. M. Thiers, 
even if Europe in its horror of Communism sanctioned his 
movement, could not intervene for a Monarch, and if he 
intervened for a Republic would merely add to the Commune 
all the strength derivable from the furious detestation of the 
foreigner now rampant in Spain. No other Power, except 
Great Britain and Portugal, can reach her readily, and it is 
most improbable that either would act ; Great Britain, because 
her only obligation in the matter is to observe her Portuguese 
guarantees, and Portugal because she is too weak. 
Braganza, if he existed and disposed of 30,000 good soldiers, 
might, no doubt, seat himself on the throne of the Peninsula, 
being tolerated by Europe as a monarch, by Spain as a safe- 
guard of order, and by Portugal as a victor; but there is no 
such man, and no such force, and no visible probability of 
either of them coming to the front. The Braganzas 
have quite enough to do to keep where they are, and their 
army is in no condition for foreign conquests. The fear or 
the hope of intervention may, we think, be dismissed, and 
the whole problem resolves itself into this. Can the Republic 


find, either in the populace of the cities, or in the relics of the | 


national forces, or in the ranks of the peasantry, force enough 


to maintain external order, however imperfect it may be? | 


That question, so far as we can perceive, is not yet answered 
in the negative. 





M. GAMBETTA’S CONSTITUTION. 


HE form of Constitution for France, which a correspondent 

of the New York Herald ascribes at all events to M. 
Gambetta, and the conversation in which he is said to have 
delineated his views, show conclusively, if they be genuine, 
that M. Gambetta is, as we have always asserted, one of the 


A great | 


| without the slightest sympathy with anarchy or any of the 
| revolutionary ideas which aim at a socialistic reconstruction. 
But the plan of Constitution he sketched out to his interlocu- 
| tor is in its way quite as expressive of his real bias. Its aim 
evidently,—whether it would attain that aim is quite another 
| matter,—is administrative energy and security. His plan is as 
| follows:—A Legislative Assembly elected for two years only, by 
| universal suffrage, and very much reduced in numbers,—not to 
| exceed, indeed, 400, instead of its present unwieldy number 
‘of 750; a President elected every five years by the Assembly, 
‘not directly by the people; a Council of State or Second 
| Chamber consisting of 80 members, not renewed so often as 
the Assembly,—+.c., holding office for longer periods than two 
| years,—half elected by the Assembly, but not out of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, and half nominated by the President. 
The Assembly M. Gambetta would apparently confine 
jexclusively to its legislative and electoral functions. It 
would have no power to dismiss the President, once chosen, till 
his term of five years had expired. It would have no power 
at all even to dismiss the President’s Ministers, who would 
/have seats in the Council of Eighty, but not seats in the 
Assembly, and would not even have the right of entering and 
| addressing the Assembly. Apparently the Assembly would not 
even have the right of renewing the elective part of the Council 
as often as it was renewed itself. A new Assembly would, fora 
year or two at least, often have to tolerate a Council the elee- 
tive half of whose members had been chosen by the preceding 
| Assembly, and not by itself. The Assembly would express the 
wishes of France, but except by legislation, would have no 
power to execute those wishes. And even as to legislation we 
assume that the consent of the Council of Eighty, if not of the 
President, would be essential. So that the Assembly, under 
M. Gambetta’s scheme, would have much more moral influence 
than direct power, and might be thwarted at all points for 
four or five years by the President acting in concert with the 
Council of Eighty. M. Gambetta would say, no doubt, that 
\the power given to the Assembly of selecting half 
| the Council would ensure a Council in sympathy 
with the Assembly. But, in the first place, that would 
apply only to the case of a Council which had been half 
| selected by the existing Assembly, and not to that which had 
been half selected by the previous Assembly. And in the 
|next place, a President with any ability and the power of 
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nominating half the Council, would be sure to gain a com- | body, instead of being made to feel its chronic impotence and 
plete command of the majority,—considering that these elec- submitted to constant mortification, should be made to feel 
tions by a popular body must always be made more or less | constantly its grave responsibility, but submitted to all the 
in the —— ba nara eg = = man ey and — | influences which will persuade it to use that responsibility 
more in the dark than the President need be as to the | not rashly but cautiously, for the nation’s welfare. 
character of his own nominees. When we add that M. Gam- But, in the second place, we should fear very much the 
betta proposes to give a great deal of Executive power to this scheme of lodging functions so important as M. Gambetta pro- 
Council,—to give it the judicial and diplomatic nominations | poses in such a body as his Council of Eighty,—a body that 
and the more — et ae or at all events | would evidently be liable to all those sinister influences which 
such a veto on them as the United States’ Senate possesses | at present, for instance, taint the purity of the American 
in relation to the official appointments of the American Presi-| Senate, without being directly responsible or amenable to the 
—- will - y ad ye that _ he — at -" not - eae ig baggie “y against : — popular —s 
much a popular form of government, as a strong form of|can always be expressed in a perfectly legitimate and con- 
peed en ie hare spat ae | 2 pnt eceoggge PPO mg out = ag ——— 
rather than ain »—that, in fact, he would wis ‘of corruption; an iis is a safety-valve for popular 
reduce the representative body to an important political influ-| irritation which prevents its taking violent forms, But 
ence, instead of giving into its hands the final authority. | the irritation felt against the corruption of a body which 
The objections to this scheme seem to us exceedingly | is not to be reached, constitutionally, by the people, is very apt 
strong. “ud “~~ gravest objection is that, as all modern | indeed to express itself in revolutionary forms, and this is the 
history shows, the representative Assembly must attract | form in which we suspect such a Council as M. Gambetta’s 
to itself an ever-increasing share of power, simply because it | would be attacked. The argument against Louis Philippe’s 
represents the feeling and will of the nation, and that, there-| curiously restricted suffrage, was that the people could not 
fore, all true political wisdom should devote itself to temper- | express their disgust with the parliament of that day, because 
ing and improving the tone of its discussions and expressions they did not elect the parliament, but only saw it elected by 
of feeling, rather than to checking and neutralising from out-|a small minority of their own number. This is at the 
side the political forces it may develop. In mechanical applica-| present moment the objection urged by the Left, and we believe 
tions : prescngy true — of — ee sag | a, M. yg. — es a so __ 
prevent any dangerous steam-force from getting into the| suffrage through conditions of residence. u 6 Objec- 
boiler, rather than to clap on external coats of strong metal | tion, if sound at all,—and we think it is sound,—applies 
and counteracting pressure on the sides of the boiler itself,| with far more strength to a body such as this proposed 
with the view of preventing it from bursting when too great | Council of Eighty with its very important executive preroga- 
— gre is generated poet The a —- —_ — — a . any > ijiaaaas Assembly, however 
ing the danger is expensive, cumbrous, and ineffective. | restricted its electorate might be. 
adds far too much to the complexity and weight of the whole | In a word, we think M. Gambetta’s Conservatism begins at 
machinery ; and it does not answer the purpose, because when | the wrong end. He should look not to getting immovable 
onee a very high steam-force is generated, the explosive power in-| points outside the popular will, whence he might counteract 
creases so rapidly that noexternal checks, however cumbrous, will | and restrain it, but at organising the best possible persuasions 
a oon See — ao way the very a of | making the popular will itself cautious, conservative, and 
e materials by which you had tried to secure yourself from | firm. 
danger, is so much artillery added to the destructive force of 
the explosion. Well, so exactly it seems to us to be with r a 
attempts to check and counteract from outside the dangerously MR. CARDWELL’'S SPEECH ON THE ESTIMATES, 
explosive forces inherent in every truly representative national | \{R. CARDWELL’S speech of Monday on introducing the 
Assembly. The whole mind of the nation recognises at one | ivi §©Military Estimates was warmly received by the House, 
that there, if anywhere, is the true expression of the national ‘and will, we believe, give great satisfaction in the country. 
ny - if that ge —s : — be — oe — ry + is a little — to —_ Mr. a 
ally and systematically thwarted, the violence generated is} well striking hard at foes unseen by the outside public— 
soon found to be in direct proportion to the elaborateness of | economical persons and officers with hobbies—but it leaves a 
= a by —- it is ope The _ broods, — a we ie getting —— in a for 
and, when the outbreak comes, the violence and danger are} all our money. It is evident that the Secretary a ar is 
absolutely and very greatly heightened by the apparatus of | carrying out deliberately but firmly a very large scheme, 
resisting and controlling forces so carefully prepared. On the | which will place these Islands beyond attack, and leave us @ 
other hand, all the composing influences which really | good Army for offence, and is doing it without inflicting an 
act on the representative Assembly itself, act at once, | excessive burden on the taxpayer. The armed force now at 
through it, upon the nation; and it is precisely by | his disposal, to begin with, is by far the largest ever main- 
availing himself of this principle that M. Thiers has| tained, except for a spurt during Napoleon's Boulogne encamp- 
succeeded so well in keeping France quiet. 

















He has con-| ment, within the United Kingdom. Excluding the Army of 


trolled the Assembly ; and the subsidence of a storm in the | India, 62,000 strong, the men still employed in the Colonies 
Assembly has ensured the subsidence of the storm in the! and foreign military stations, like Gibraltar, and Malta, and 
nation. It is only by giving self-control and self-possession to | Yokohama, but including reserves and pensioners, we have here 
the representative body of a nation that you can hope to give | at home some 80,000 Regulars, 129.000 Militia and Militia 
self-control and self-possession to the nation itself. The nation | Reserves—all regularly disciplined—and 160,000 Volunteers, 
is only irritated afresh by attempts to override the wishes of | making a total foree of 369,000 men, of whom at least 
its representative body ; but he who can modify and alter the | 150,000 may be taken to be as effective as any troops in 
wishes of its representative body, can exercise a real and| the world. The only doubt about them is the arrangements 
powerful influence on the nation itself. We hold, then, M.| for transport and food, and neither of theee broke down, 
Gambetta to be making a most serious mistake if he really | though both were horribly expensive, during the Autumn 
Wishes to separate the Executive Government from the|Mancuvres, That is a magnificent Army of Defence, quite 
Assembly. The Executive Government must always be in| three times any force that can attack as, and 120,000 of it at 
possession of the best and most authentic political knowledge, | least are liable on an emergency to serve abroad. There is no 
and also must have the strongest motives for making the | chance, in Mr. Cardwell’s belief, of any serious diminution in 
principle of authority respected. If any one can show a_ the supply, for men come readily forward—the department, in 
representative Assembly the true reasons for caution and | fact, has 4,000 more men than it wants—and though the num- 
moderation, it is the Administration actually in possession | ber of desertions is great, it is due to temporary causes, of 
of power, and to separate it by an impassable gulf | which the most important will be corrected by a very carefully 
from that Assembly, and prevent it from coming to any | arranged increase of pay. Hitherto the soldier, though promised 
real understanding with it, seems to be a mere mode of 15d. a day, has been subject to agg for his food, &c., which 
preparing disaster and sowing the seeds of revolution. Such ‘reduced his net pay to 103d. a’ day. The stoppages are now 
is Our most serious and most radical objection to the Con-/| abolished, to the immense relief of the clerical force of the 
stitutional plan attributed to M. Gambetta. It seems to us a| War Office, which finds the fractions heavy additions to the 
plan for mortifying the one body which, plan it how you will, | burdens of caleulation, and the soldier obtains his rations free 
must be the principal and most important body in France. | and a clear shilling a day. We do not understand that every 
Now we regard it as a matter of the first moment that that} stoppage is abolished, but all the “ troublesome ones” are, 
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and with a very little extension of the system we may be able | 


to offer the soldier board, lodging, fire, clothes, medical at- 
tendance, and a shilling a day, an offer which even in these 
days ought to attract the pick of our unskilled labour. Re- 
cruiting keeps up well, the men who offer themselves are 
physically as fine as ever, and their behaviour is highly satis- 
factory to the Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Cardwell intimates 
that the high opinion expressed by foreign officers of the regulars 
during the Autumn Manceuvres extended to the Militia, whom 
also the Duke of Cambridge specially commends. There is, 
in fact, no difficulty about men which a little more liberality 
would not remove. 


| 


| and he knew that there sit in that House forty or fifty Liberals 
| whose hobby is economy, who at heart dislike a strong Army, 

and who are pledged up to their lips to their constituents in 
| favour of retrenchment. They are valuable allies in a hot 
| Division, and the Secretary at War, therefore, applied himself 
| first to them. He had pleasant things for their ears. The 
| total amount of the Estimate is £14,416,000, a large sum, 
particularly if we double it for the expenditure in India; but 
| the Government has in two years saved £1,435,000, which, 
but for the general rise in prices, especially in the article of 
coal, would have almost reached two millions, or 12} per cent, 
/upon the whole expenditure. Oonsidering that the entire 





We have therefore, despite alarmist rumours about deser- | organisation of the Army has been recast, that we are still in 
tions, and despite our undue, though it may not be altogether a transition stage, that the system for purchasing Stores is 
unwise lenity to deserters, plenty of raw material, and the | admittedly imperfect and is to be investigated by a Committee, 
Department is rapidly perfecting its organisation. Mr. Card- | that all labour is rising, that we are making incessant experi- 
well declares that although much remains to be done, yet his! ments and enormous improvements in artillery, and that we 
system of “linking” the Regular and Auxiliary Forces to- | are face to face with Powers each of whom can move a million 
gether in Administrative Brigades has so far advanced that | of men, this must be admitted to be economical administra- 
the very next “ Army List,”’ which will appear in March, will | tion. The Government, at all events, has not forgotten its 
“contain all the arrangements for the organisation of the | pledges, as those insinuate who wish it to cut off 10,000 
British Army.”’ In other words, his scheme will have become | men. They can be cut off, no doubt, at a further saving 

art of the routine of things, a system into which every officer | of £1,300,000; but it would be at the cost of an equiva- 
will be fitted, instead of a mere proposal. Unity of Adminis-| lent reduction in a strength which the country does not 
tration has been already secured, and in 80 Sub-districts—66 | believe to be too great, and at the sacrifice of the grand object 
Infantry districts, 12 Artillery districts, and 2 Cavalry districts— | of recent reforms, which is not to rival the military monarchies 
there will be an officer responsible for everything, while it is| of the Continent or to save all the money we can, but to 
intended to make of each “ Administrative Brigade,” so far as | ensure the kingdom against the recurrence of those panics 


enlistments and first commissions are concerned, one corps :— | which are nearly as injurious as wars. To prevent them, we 
/ need an army which does not fluctuate, but round which more 


“ All the localities, so far as the Committee are concerned, have 
been determined upon in a report, which will be laid upon the | elastic forces may be gathered, and this is what Mr. Cardwell 


table. All the regulations for the Infantry, the Artillery, and | is striving quietly and undemonstratively to secure. To us 
the Cavalry have been drawn up, and are ready to be issued. | he appears to be securing it, and so he would appear to the 
In 18 places buildings are ready, and almost immediately | nation, if he would not be quite so undemonstrative, if he 
arrangements will be made for using them; in other places, | would tell us what he is doing in somewhat fewer words, and 


buildings have to be erected. In the meantime the Colonel 
Commanding a brigade sub-district will be invested with the 
command of all the Infantry of the Auxiliary and Reserve forces 
thereof...... The scheme is already in operation, or it will 
be by the Ist of March, by which every colonel will be able, 
on receiving orders, to assemble, with all their personal equip- 
ment, all the forces under his command; and every general 
officer will be able, on receiving orders from head-quarters, to 
assemble, not only with their personal equipment, but with 
their camp equipment, all the forces under the general officer’s 
command, and that without having recourse to head-quarters in | 
London.” Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of orders will be | 
needed before the Administrative Brigades are perfect; but | 
“organisations are not made in a day,” and the first grand 
obstacles have been so far overcome, that the Administrative 
Brigade rather than the Regiment has been made the centre 
of our Army system, a change of itself considered for purposes 
of defence equal to the multiplication of the Army by three. 
Another improvement suggested by Mr. Cardwell may increase 
its strength still further by adding to its brain-power. The 
Oommander-in-Chief in this country is the Chief of the Staff, 
and Mr. Cardwell has added to him an officer who, though 
called only a Deputy-Adjutant-General and paid only £1,200 
a year, is to be the head of an Intelligence Department, to 
control the topographical and statistical departments, and be 














if he would not pass over the weak places, like the desertions, 
with quite so lissome a step. There is this to be said and 
that to be said, no doubt, and labour is high and men are 
capricious, and in England it is easy for a labourer to merge 
in the population ; but still 4,006 desertions in one year are 
very nearly 4,000 too many, and ought to be prevented as 
well as accounted for. Why do soldiers under two years’ 
service desert in such numbers? Is it because they are still 
betrayed by promises which cannot be realised, or only because 
they find the system much harder than they expected? To 
perfect the organisation now approaching completion, the 
War Department must devise some system whereby it may 
keep its men. 





THE EMPEROR OF CHINA IN OUR COURTS. 


\ E hear a good deal of the unsatisfactory working of our 

Courts of Appeal and Appellate jurisdiction generally. 
Their slowness and costliness, with many other defects of 
action or constitution, are often before the public. But a 
recent judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, to which our heading refers, will go far, if 
not to reconcile us to many imperfections in the system, at 
least to show the inestimable value of such a tribunal in the 
interest of justice. 


ready at any moment to procure for the Chief of the Staff; This was an appeal against a judgment in the Supreme 
any information he may require. Such an officer already | Court of China, sitting in Shanghai, in which a German pro- 
exists in Oanada, and is found invaluable in preventing the | fessor in the Chinese College at Peking brought an action 
confusion and loss of time which always result from defective | against Mr. Hart, the Inspector-General of Imperial Customs, 
information. The function of the new officer is “ to be respon- | for alleged false representations and consequent dismissal 
sible to the Commander-in-Chief and to the Executive Govern-| from his office. It appears by the evidence that the 
ment for the proper conduct of what may constitute a real | Chinese Government having determined to establish a College 
Intelligence Department, so that, under all the varying circum- | at Peking for the purpose of teaching ‘“ Western languages 
stances of the country, whenever the Commander-in-Chief | and sciences,’ Mr. Hart was authorised by the Yamén 
shall be called upon to solve any problem or consider any cir-| to engage Professors, and invested with the general super- 
cumstances which may be of more than usual importance, he | intendence of the College. Acting on this authority, he came 
shall know where to lay his hand on information connected to England, and M. Von Gumpach having been presented to him 
with any branch of the Service, whether it concerns fortifica- | as a properly qualified person, he was appointed to the office 
tions, whether it relates to any strategical matter, whether it | of Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the College, at 





relates to organisation or to equipment—in short, whatever the 
matter may be the Commander-in-Chief or the Executive 
Government may require, the Intelligence Department is to 
furnish the necessary information upon it at any moment.” 
And finally, there is the question of cost. The cost does 
not really matter within certain limits, if only efficiency can 
be obtained, but it is characteristic of our system that Mr. 
Cardwell addressed himself first to this. He was not speaking 
for the moment to the country, but to the House of Commons, 





a salary of £600 per annum in 1866, and he proceeded to 
Peking to fill that office. But from that date to the 29th of 
November, 1869,—when he announced his determination to 
proceed to Shanghai, without leave asked or granted, for the 
purpose of commencing an action against Mr. Hart for alleged 
false representations to the Yamén respecting his conduct as 
Professor,—it is asserted he never did a day’s duty, though he 
drew the pay with regularity. He protested against being 
called upon to teach mathematics, alleging that “it was an 
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indignity to a man in his position to teach mathematics. He important question of Jurisdiction. It was, indeed, argued 
itively refused to do so.” by the Council “that what had been done was an act of State, 
M. Von Gumpach’s career in Peking, as set forth in the and therefore beyond the cognisance of a Municipal Court.” 
evidence, should be a warning to the Chinese Government and It was further contended that questions of this kind arising 
their foreign advisers to be more cautious whom they invest between officers in the service of a foreign Government ought 
with the dangerous power of summoning them before a not to be maintained by an English Court, although the liti- 
British judge and jury at Shanghai. This professor of astro- gants might be English subjects. Also, that “it would be 
nomy and mathematics, it appears, required for a commence- against public policy and the comity of nations to allow of 
ment of his labours an Observatory on a grand scale, to be fur- such inquiries.” And their Lordships admitted “ that this con- 
nished on the model of Greenwich; and in the meanwhile, tention opens a question of great importance,” but thought 
after receiving his salary of £600 during some three years, he that in the present case the facts stated in the answer “are 
refused to make a beginning by teaching mathematics, one of insufficient to raise it,”"—the action having been founded, “not 
the branches for which he was specially engaged. _on the dismissal of the respondent, but on alleged false and 

The Yamén, it would seem, very much exercised by the Pro- wrongful representations which are said to have led to it.” 
fessor’s limpet-like power of adherence, while doing nothing for, It is precisely on such grounds, however, that foreigners, 
his pay, consented to give him a gratuity of a year’s pay anda dissatisfied with their service, and abandoning it or being dis- 
free passage home, which they had reason to believe he would missed, would naturally seek to found any action against a 
willingly accept and go. He accepted the pay, but did not British subject who might be entrusted by the Chinese 
go,—and at the end of another year they were informed | Government with a responsible post such as Mr. Hart occu- 
pies as the Inspector-General of Customs, or as Superintendent 


that he was proceeding to Shanghai, as a much injured | 

individual, in order to seek redress in the Supreme Court. | of any other branch of the public service in China. It seems 
Upon this they wrote a despatch to Mr. Hart, in which likely, after this judgment of the Privy Council, that such an 
they directed M. von Gumpach’s dismissal, saying “it was agent’s communications to the Government he served are privi- 
not fitting that he should be any longer retained as Pro- | leged communications, “in the ordinary sense in which those 
fessor of the College.”” Their Lordships’ remark thereon words are understood,” and that this may fitly be pleaded 
“that it was not at all likely he would be retained after he (contrary to the ruling of the Judge in the Court at 
had taken this hostile act.” Everyone out of Shanghai, we | Shanghai),—as also that it is not enough to show that any 
imagine, must agree with them in this opinion. However, both | statements so made were substantially untrue, but that they 
judge and jury in that locality apparently came to a different | were made knowing them to be false and with malice—will 
conclusion, and gave damages to the amount of £1,800, asum | do much to puta stop to vexatious actions of this nature in the 
equal to three years’ income, in addition to the three already local Courts of China. Yet one thing must be remembered. 
received from the Chinese Government for doing so little. | The Chinese Government has, in this instance, been put to an 
These damages were nominally given against Mr. Hart, enormous expense upon the most frivolous grounds ; nor is this 
on the ruling of the judge in the Court below that “ the the first timein the last twenty years. It is rumoured that in 
action was not founded on the dismissal of the respondent | the present case fees of a most exorbitant amount have been 
from his post, but on alleged false and wrongful representa-| paid to Counsel. To say nothing of the mortification to a 
tions which are said to have led to it.”” But even thus con-| Chinese Government of being thus dragged through the 
sidered, there was a clear miscarriage of justice. Their | Courts sitting within their own territories, whenever any of 
Lordships have put on record their opinion that there was no | their foreign employcs choose to pick a quarrel, and being 
evidence of malice or wrongful representation to sustain the | for three or four years compelled to plead in defence and 
action, and that the verdict was against the evidence. In/and send representatives to England to watch over their 
regard to misdirection in the summing-up of the judge in | interests, it must be admitted that this is a state of affairs 
the inferior Court, their Lordships’ judgment is equally decisive which cannot long continue without becoming intolerable 
in favour of the appellant Hart. Contrary to the ruling of the | to any government. If China must indeed be subjected 
lower Court, they give it as their judgment, that ‘on the lowest to such interference, contumely, and expense, it is 
view that can be taken of the relations of these gentlemen [Hart | quite certain that there will soon be an end of 
and Von Gumpach] to the Imperial Government and to each | all employment of British subjects in the Chinese service. 
other, the representations made by the Inspector-General were This would be a great calamity, for the sole chance of Chinese 
privileged communications in the ordinary sense in which those | progress, in this generation at least, lies in the willingness to 
words are understood.’ And their Lordships were further of | look beyond their own country and nation for the superior 
opinion that the whole summing-up on this issue was clearly | knowledge, science, energy, and integrity which they cannot 
defective and erroneous, and ruled that the whole verdict find at home. By foreign agents and instrumentality alone 
should be set aside. So far as the final judgment in the | can those radical changes and reforms in every department be 


present action is concerned, the Chinese Government, no less. effected without which material progress or improvement is 
Ex-territorial rights are essentially incom- 


than Mr. Hart, must be entirely satisfied. The plaintiff has simply impossible. 
obtained nothing but costs. The ruling of the judge in the patible with the free employment of foreigners in the service 
Court below has been reversed, as ‘clearly defective and errone- | of any State. If those who choose voluntarily and deliber- 


ous;’ the verdict of the jury, carrying heavy damages, has been | ately to enter the Chinese service cannot leave their 


set aside as ‘against evidence ;’ and the respondent, Von | nationality behind them, and become Chinese subjects for 


Gumpach, is “to pay the costs of this appeal.” | the time-being, they will do better to remain at home. 

We should not have dwelt at such length upon the| We would only add one other remark. Looking to the 
particulars of the trial and appeal, if it had been an| whole of the proceedings of the trial and its result in China, 
exceptional or isolated case of a miscarriage of justice in it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the case had 
the Supreme Court of China and Japan. But, unless we are been prejudged before it came into Court. Whether 
greatly mistaken, there have been many such cases, .giving ‘it might properly be termed “a perverse verdict,” 
rise to two questions of the gravest import in our relations or “evidently perverse,” it was clearly ‘“a verdict 
with China. If the Emperor is to avail himself of the ser- | against evidence,” for so their Lordships have ruled. The 
vices of foreigners freely—in like manner as Russia has done | judge misdirected, and the jury may plead this in justification. 
for the last two centuries, with manifest advantage to the | But it is clear the Judge’s law and the Jury’s verdict were of 
country, by the more rapid development of its resources and a piece,—and both were equally bad and defective. And 
the advance of its semi-barbaric population in civilisation— such a complete failure of justice certainly raises a serious 
he must feel that he is at liberty to do so without dictation, question whether local Courts in China, with juries empanelled 
interference, or control, either from foreign Powers or their from the mercantile residents, where class prejudices and 
Courts of law. Does that liberty exist? This is the first and personal as well as national animosities all agree with a notori- 
most important question. If otherwise, and an appeal may ously strong bias against the Chinese Government and their 
lie against the acts of the Chinese Government or those of officials, both native and foreign, are fit tribunals for the 
any foreign agent duly invested with their authority, so as to trial of causes in which the latter are concerned? If in this 
bring them within the jurisdiction of British Courts when- | country it is found necessary by a writ of certiorari to remove 
ever a British subject is concerned, can the Supreme Court of cases away from local influences and passions to secure the 
China and Japan be fitly entrusted with the administration of impartial administration of justice, it would seem to be still 
justice in such cases ? | more essential that such a right should be recognised in a coun- 

Looking to the great interest of both these points, we cannot | try so exceptionally situated as China, in reference to the foreign 
but regret that the appeal in this case did not raise the | communities temporarily locating themselves on its borders. 
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ANIMALS AND THEIR MASTERS. 
A R. MILVERTON, whois, we suppose, the special spokesman 
i of the author of ‘Friends in Council,” remarks in the 
course of the earnest, lively, and often humorous conversations 
which have just appeared on the subject of “* Animals and Their 
Masters,”* that if men are to be damned for this and that sin, as 
theologians so freely expect, there is more reason to think they 
will be damned for their sins of cruelty towards “ those creatures 
who have been given into our complete dominion, and for our con- 
duct to whom we shall be fearfully answerable,” than for almost 
any others. And really we should heartily agree with him, where- 
ever the sins of cruelty and barbarity can be referred to specific 
intention, and not to that habit of heedlessness which arises from 


the inattention and hurry of the day, and the tendency to believe | 


—what so many people have a reason for wishing to believe—that 
even the highest animals do not suffer at all as human beings do 
under the same circumstances. Cruelty in the strictest sense 
of the term, the infliction of pain for the sake of yiving suffering, 
is, as far as we can sec, more completely destructive to the soul 
of man, more completely a death-stroke to the spirit of love, and 
therefore to the vision of God, than any, even the worst sin not 
involving deliberate cruelty. But it is quite certain, as the 
friends ‘‘ in council ” show, that a good deal of barbarity is not | 
so much cruelty, as the result of silly and false theorising on the | 
nature of the lower animals. Even in our own day, there has 
been a partial revival of Descartes’ absurd theory, that the lower 
animals are very elaborate and delicate machines, constructed to 
move about and utter cries,—and that as they never learn how to 
do what they do by instinct, they may be supposed to be con- 
structed so as to act in a certain way on a certain thing being done, | 
and so that what looks like feeling in them is only the working of | 
their mechanism ; indeed, the present writer has heard a certain | 
amount of hypothetical value attributed to this theory in relation | 
to the lower orders of creatures by one of the most eminent of 

our living physiologists,—oddly enough, too, one who heartily 
accepts Mr. Darwin's theory of the descent of man. ‘Thomas | 
Aquinas is quoted by ‘‘ Friends in Council” as saying, ‘‘ Animalia 

bruta non delectantur visibilibus, odoribus, et sonis, nisi in 

ordiue a1 sustentationem nature,” a remark which seems to show 

conclusively the very interesting though negative biographical 

fact that Thomas Aquinas did not keep either cats or dogs,—or if 

he did, did not observe them. Dogs are not only delighted by | 
sounds which are not sounds of a kind to interest them through | 
their appetites, but they are also not unfrequently very much dis- 
tressed by such sounds. There are plenty of dogs which will howl 
whenever a gong or bell rings. ‘There are others which detest music, 
and some passionately fond of it. Some distinguish between the 
human voice and instrumental music, and will howl at the latter 
only when it is unaccompanied by the former, evidently as a pro- 
test against the Cartesian notion that animals are crying machines. 
Such dogs,—the present writer possesses one of them,—probably 
regard crying machines as preternatural portents, but have no | 
objection to the cries of living beings, even when not at all superior 
in melody or harmony. If the false theories which make men 
indifferent to the sufferiugs of animals could be got rid of finally, 
there would be more chance of getting rid of the shameful neglect 
and inattention to their welfare which is so severely but justly 
criticised by those friends ‘* in Council,” and of getting sportsmen, 
and even scientific men in search of fresh knowledge, to consider 
that animals, like human beings, have rights to be violated, and that 
their rights are grossly violated when you compel them to bear 
quite needless suffering, and treat their sufferings either as excuses 
for a stimulating chase, or as the subjects of mere scientific curio- 
sity. Sir Arthur Helps gives weight to his book by his experience 
of the working of the regulations of the Privy Council in 
relation to the transit of animals, and shows, we think, at least 
as cogent reason for the interference of the State on their behalf 
as there is for its interferenee on behalf of iguorant children, —and 
on precisely the same ground, that they are not able to assert their 
own rights. If it isa duty tointerfere to preserve children from 
the hands of baby-farmers, surely it is in a less degree,—a less 
degree only because of the less moral evil involved,—right to pre- 
serve geese not only from the tortures involved in the manufacture 
of patés de foie gras,—not, we trust, an English torture,—but from 
such tortures as are inflicted on them in Englishmeu’s hands, 
some of which are thus described in this book :— 

“ At seven o’clock on the night of the 7th inst., thirty-six boxes of 
live goose arrived at Waterloo Station from St. Malo, rié Southampton, 
consigned to Mr. ——, Leadenhall Market. Each box appeared to be 
threo feet four inches long, two feet wide, and sixteen inches deep; and 
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| the adoption of some general rules, 
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remain. 


| respect. 
| might be treated. 


i, 
all were made of rough jagged-edged deal planks, left with openings 
between each plank at the top and sides. In every box, so far as I 
could tell, from nine to twelve geese were huddled together so closely 
that none could move except by trampling one over another; or by 
getting a neck, head, or wing out of one of the openings. Some of the 
geese were screaming, many were lying down with heads and necks 
extended, seemingly quite exhausted; several were dead. I could 
count three, but believe there must have been more, the boxes being 50 
placed in a mass on the platform that I could only examine closely 
those that were outermost. It was painful to see heads, necks, and 
wings protruding from the boxes, so firmly fixed in openings that 
moderate force could not remove them. But it was still more painful 
to see how eagerly those geese which could get their heads out freely 
drank up some water the porters sprinkled on the boxes. The goes 
were so crowded together it would have been impossible to give them 
either food or water in the boxes, and I greatly fear they must haye 
beon left in them all night, as there was no preparation for their re. 
moval when I left at twenty minutes past eleven. I could not learn how 
long they had been in the boxes. .... J Vilverton: ‘I want the whole 
subject of the transit of living creatures to be reconsidered. Nothing 
in this world is an unmixed benefit. The increased facility of locomo- 
tion by railway has introduced new elements of difficulty into the whole 
How I should endeavour to meet this particular case, is by 
* to those which have been 
introduced into the Passengers’ Act, 1855, and subsequent Acts, with 
relation to the transit of human bei Don’t let us talk about ducks, 
or geese, or any such small fry; but let us contend for a provision of 
this kind—that in all cases of transit of living creatures a certain space 
yportion to the size of the creatures 


question. 


Slmliat 


should bo allowed, bearing some pr 
respectively.’” 

Some one will, perhaps, quote against us the French aphorism 
‘*Le droit dérive de la capacité,” aud maintain that only those 


| animals have rights which can prove capacity to exercise their 


rights, like thesorrel nag «& propos of which Mr. Milverton tells so 
admirable a story :— 

“*There have been a few wise horses in the world. I knew one 

myself of a sorrel colour. He did not kick, or rear, or pursue any of 
those fantastic devices for getting rid of his rider; but when he ob- 
jected to him, he always rubbed him off against a wall or a cart-wheel. 
No human being, who made himself objectionable to this horse, was 
ever known to “remain.” You do not understand the allusion? A 
Frenchman, who had taken to riding in England, was asked how he 
succeeded in this mode of locomotion, so novel to him. He replied— 
“When he go easy Iam (jy suis); but when he jomp hard, I do not 
Now nobody could “remain” upon the horse I have been 
telling you about. But, alas! a wise horse, like a wise man, often 
keeps all his wisdom to himself; and this wise sorrel (was not the 
wisest horse that Gulliver met with in his sojourn with the Houy- 
hnhnms a sorrel nag ?) did not impart his secret to his brother bays or 
greys.’” 
But then if in this sense a right can be only made good bya 
capacity, what are we to say to our children’s right to teaching? 
Certainly they do not make good their capacity for learning before 
they are taught. Evidently the French maxim does not exactly 
cover the most serious class of rights at all,—the rights of the weak 
and the incapable to protection, at the hands of those who are 
strong and capable, from the sufferings incidental to weakness and 
incapacity. The ‘‘ capacity” from which their right derives, is the 
capacity of appreciating the differénce between suffering and en- 
joyment, and that capacity is none the less for their inability to 
make others understand it. There are certain rights which first 
make themselves felt in the shape of other persons’ duties, but they 
are not the less genuine rights of the creature which, unlike the 
sorrel nag, is unable to force them on the attention of its fellow- 
creatures. 

And by far the best way to make the rights of the lower animals 
felt is to bring the imagination, the fancy, and the emotions of 
men to play round the actual lives of those creatures with which 
we have most intercourse, after the pleasant and humorous fashion 
of these conversations of the friends ‘‘in Council.” Indeed, the 
only fault we have to find with the author is that from a certain 
weariness of the stories of animal character, he enters too little 
into the indications of individual fecling in the animal world, and 
confines himself too much to the subject of the treatment by man 
of his dumb fellow-creatures. We should have liked more of this 
sort of humorous interpretation of the feelings of dogs, for in- 


stance : 





“ Ellesmere: * All animals I have known intimately have had a great 
appreciation of fun; and that is why I like the animal creation so 
much. If I were to pretend to throw Fairy into the water, a proceed- 
ing which she knows that I know she dislil he would perfectly un- 

: 


r to that of an in- 
in the House, the 





derstand that this was a mere demonst 
dependent member asking a question of 
whole tir having been arranged an hour or two before at the 
minister's official residence in Downing Street, and Fairy would 
thoroughly enter into the joke. I can hardly tell you how much I see 
in this. It impresses me more than hundreds of those stories showing 
the sagacity of animals which are current in the world. Milverton has 
been wonderfully merciful to us, in not giving us hosts of these stories.’” 
We are not sure about the wisdom of Milverton’s mercy in this 
At least it depends on the mode iu which the stories 
If a little playful imaginative insight had 
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been brought to play upon them, as here, where the admirable | humorous and delicate 


comparison between the feelings of ‘ Fairy” and the feelings of 
«the independent Member” who aims a concerted blow at 
Government, develops the real tie of sympathy between the dog 
and the man, such stories would do far more than any formal ex- 
pression of opinion to deepen that sense of a common natnre 
between man and the lower animals, which is the best conceivable 
security against the possibility of barbarity. In this connection we 
may regret that Sir Arthur Helps has not given more prominence to 
the qualities of the lower animals as good companions. 
sion between the friends ‘tin Council” wanders off into a discussion 


The discus- | 


on the qualities of good companionship, in which the lower animals | 
men to wear Foreign Decorations, than the public appears quite 


are completely forgotten, and the characteristics of the human world 


come to the surface. 
ship rests on personal liking, early association, similarity of pursuits, 


Weare told that the basis of good companion- | 


plea for the due protection of animal rights. 
But he might have made it still more effective if he had conde- 
scended to let his fancy and humour play more steadily round the 
rudimentary germs of true human character in the other orders 
of the animal world, than he has deigned to do. Still what he 
has written is humorous, wise and good; and, unlike the French- 
man on the jumping horse, it will ‘ remain.” 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 


ORD HOUGHTON had rather more of a case, when on 
4 Friday week he raised the question of the right of English- 


willing to allow. The general idea seems to be that he was 


| making a mountain out of a molehill, that the Queen in refusing 


and the like; that the means of continuing it depend on perfect | 


mutual confidence in the higher sense, without any morbid seeking 


for ** confidences ;” and that for ** high companionship ” there must | 
be an interest in many things, at least on one side, and on the | 
other, a great power of receptivity. Even ignorant people will be | 


extremely good companions to the most highly intellectual, if they | 
are receptive, easily interested in the subjects which fascinate the | 


latter, and keen, vigilant listeners who catch the proper points. 


Lastly, good companions should care more for the present and the | 


future than for the past, and never indulge in needless and un- 


to admit the wearer of a Foreign Order to her receptions is merely 
acting as hostess, and that such orders may be worn anywhere 
except at Court with impunity. There is, therefore, it is implied, 
no case for Parliamentary interference. This, however, is hardly 
a fair statement of the facts. Lord Houghton’s complaint is a 
small one, but it is strictly political. It may be quite true that 
any Englishman can wear any decoration a foreign Sovereign may 
have given him, as he might wear any decoration he himself had 
invented, without legal proceedings being taken against him, 
and without suffering any penal consequences, and that the Queen 


meaning detail. A “bore,” on the contrary, is one who prefers | has a clear right to say whom she will and will not receive ; but 
hearing himself to eliciting what is good; who repeats himself | these are not exactly Lord Houghton’s points. He raised, in a speech 
largely ; who is very fond of the past and its minutiew ; and who! no doubt a little too formal, the question whether the Sovereign 
expatiates in superfluous detail. Now, observe how nearly per- was well advised in intervening through the Foreign Office 
fectly all the conditions of good companionship are fulfilled of the | to prevent a grant of foreign decorations, and that is strictly 


companionship between the man and the dog,—at least, the|a matter within the cognizance of Parliament. 


The Crown 


better class of dogs, for we admit the existence of a class of | does not prohibit John Smith from wearing the Order of the 
canine ‘‘ bores,”—the class who prefer hearing themselves bark | (jolden Fleece, or any other and less important decoration; but 


| 


to the pleasure of eliciting good conversation,—who repeat by the courtesy of States, no such Order is granted without com- 
themselves largely,—and who are so far devoted to the past that | munication with the State of which the favoured one is a subject, 
they insist punctiliously on the exact rehearsal of old traditions. and if the Sovereign or President objects, no decoration is con- 
On the other hand, a genuine friendship with a dog is created by | ferred. No decoration, for instance, is ever offered to an American 
unless, as in the Peabody case, he has become a foreign citizen, the 


personal liking, early association, and similarity of pursuits. Indeed, 


| 


in regard to the last head, the best excuse, we will not call it a | receipt of such decorations being avowedly discouraged by authori- 


defence, we know forsome kinds of sporting, is that if it inflicts need- 
less suffering on one class of animals, it is almost essential to the com- 


ties at Washington. In the very case on which Lord Houghton 
founded his protest—that of the gentlemen who had helped to 


plete friendship and intimacy with another. While dogs are what | forward the French Exhibition of 1867—the Foreign Office 
they are, no one gets quite so near to their hearts as the sportsman,— | received information of the intention to grant decorations from 


so that the very pursuit which violates one class of animal rights, 
really breeds the friendship which guards and consecrates another. 
Then, again, what friend gives, like the dog, the most absolute confi- 
dence, without any of that morbid exigeance which iusists on the 
exchange of ‘ confidences” on all sorts of petty subjects? And 
even for the purposes of ‘‘ high companionship,” where is the 
friend who has such receptivity for learning of you as the less 
self-opinionated and the more docile kind of dogs? 
self-opinionated dogs,—we suspect the Scotch colleys, with all 


Lord Lyons, and intervened to prevent their being granted. 
Although, therefore, the Government cannot forbid anybody 
to wear anything consistent with public decorum, the Govern- 
ment can indirectly prevent his receiving an Order, and its exer- 
cise.of that power is a political act which, whether significant or 
otherwise, is strictly within the scope of debate in the Lords. 


|The only question is whether the Foreign Secretary advised her 


There are | 


Majesty rightly, and on the whole we are inclined, with a faint 


‘reserve of contempt for the whole matter, to approve his 


their bigh intelligence, are usually amongst the number,—who | 


will not condescend to study human beings whom they find so 
inferior in instinct to themselves. But look at the Irish water- 
spaniels, —the kind to which Cowper’s dog ** Beau” belonged, who 
cropped for the poet the water-lily he admired shalf-an-hour after 
his unsuccessful attempt to get it; where is there their equal for 


action. ‘There are two arguments to be adduced in his favour,— 
one exceedingly weak, and this Lord Granville stated; and one 
exceedingly strong, and this he, probably for reasons of high 


' etiquette, left altogether in the shade. 


studying the moods of their master’s mind, and truly interpreting his | 


thoughts, and even his genius? ‘The greatest cat of our own day, 
whose story our own readers had an opportunity of reading some 
year or so ago, though in all probability purely a Saxon cat by 
descent, was a fervent Irish patriot, so strongly did he sympathise 
with his master. Indeed, Nero was seen one day to jump on the 
table and put his paws round a fine bust of Wolf Tone, in the 
enthusiasm of his hero-worship. Could you not speak of him as 
a splendid compainon, in Sir A. Helps’ very words ?—* It is not 
exactly that his knowledge has made him so; it is his almost 
universal interest in everything that comes before him,” with 
the recommendation of his master’s admiration. Of such a one 
as Nero or Beau you may safely say that, like Lord Palmerston, 
op whose capacity for companionship Sir A. Helps passes so strong 
a eulogium, he does not dwell much on the past, but lives in the 
present and future. Of such a dog as Cowper's you might surely 
say, as was said of Burke, that if you had met him taking shelter 
under an archway, you would at once find out that you were in 
the company of a really great dog, and not merely that, but that 
you bad met with a good companion also, ‘* with one whose 
society you would long for, as it would fulfil all the conditions 
for evoking and maintaining the rare felicity of high companion- 


The two reasons for intervening with Foreign Courts to prevent 
a grant of decorations to Englishmen are the right of the Crown 
to the exclusive respect of its own subjects, and the right of the 
recipients of English honours to enjoy the full advantages of their 
grants, unmolested by competition. ‘The first of these was 
imperiously stated by Queen Elizabeth when she observed 
that she ‘‘did not like her dogs to wear any collar but her own ;” 
and roughly stated, or rather ‘‘ bucolically” stated—as Lord 


' Granville, who is a journalist spoilt by rank, ably differentiated— 


by George IIL, when he said he ‘liked his sheep to wear his own 
mark,” and is we doubt not, the real origin of the feeling expressed 
at Court. The Queen likes to be the sole fountain of honour 
among her own people, and the feeling, besides being instinctive 


| with Sovereigns, is, from the political point of view, quite justi- 


able. It would be a great nuisance if Foreign Sovereigns could 
grant honours to sabjects of Great Britain considered of equal 
value with those granted in the country itself, would destroy the 
political value of such honours, and would lead within no long time 


| to their total abolition. Monarchists do not want them abolished. A 


| 
| 


series of English Earls made by the Czar and recognised as Earls 
by English society, would destroy the value of Earldoms, and 
raise before long a suspicion that to be an Earl was to be au agent 
of a foreign power. That was the only justification, so far as 
there was any justification, for the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill ; and 


ship.” The author of the “Friends in Council” has written a| had the Popedom been a political sovereignty, there would have 
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been much more reason in that measure than any Liberal has yet 
been able to perceive. The proprietary feeling expressed by Queen 
Elizabeth in the services of her subjects, is of course inconsistent 
with modern manners; the tendency of our race, which claims a 
monopoly of domesticity, being to wander over the earth where- 
ever salaries are to be obtained. But the political feeling that 
. high honour should be derived only from the Sovereign, and given 
only for services to England, is reasonable enough, if only 
because the services a foreign monarch might appreciate, 
would not of necessity be services beneficial to (reat 
Britain. A foreign monarch might extremely appreciate 
the services of a Fenian in organising a Fenian demon- 
stration. The answer to this argument, however, is plain, 
and is briefly this, that the peculiarities of the national character 
which lead Englishmen and Scotchmen to over-value personal 
distinctions, lead them also to value only such distinctions as are 
granted by the British Crown. It does not help any one of them 
to inherit a foreign title, and it injures any one of them to accept 
one. An English Peer who inherits a Princedom of the Empire 
puts the fact forward as little as possible, while an Englishman 
who had accepted the title of Comte would be shunned as either 
an adventurer or a vulgar parvenu. So deep-rooted is this feel- 
ing that it applies even to extreme cases, till we doubt if 
the majority of people have ever heard of the Duke of Wellington’s 
foreign titles, till English heralds think the fight between the two 
families of Hamilton for the dukedom of Chatelherault rather a 
waste of power, and till Lord Denbigh’s own tenantry have not an 
idea that his Eurdpean rank is utterly beyond any rank he derives 
from his position in Great Britain. He is head of an acknow- 
ledged though uncrowned branch of the Hapsburgs. ‘This insular 
prejudice, or opinion, or whatever it is, completely protects the 
prerogative as to titles, and renders any political action on thesub- 


expedient to reward service in this way, they have not something 
to say for themselves. Their honours are not cheapened in the 
eyes of the intelligent, but then it is not for the eyes of the intelli- 
gent that labels are required. Their use is for the unintelligent, 
to mark out to forgetful or unobservant men who scarcely dis- 
tinguish one decoration from another that the wearer has done 
something during his career which his official superiors consider 
worthy of recognition. Anything which makes the recognition of 
such a fact as service more difficult is injurious, and we 
do not feel certain that a general right to wear foreign de- 
corations does not render it slightly more difficult. An 
injustice is sometimes done no doubt to individuals, but 
that might be met by a proposal rather different from Lord 
Houghton’s. It is a little hard that an Englishman who 
has for a year been labouring in the cause of distressed French- 
men, should be prohibited from receiving the honour the foreigner 
| for whom he has laboured is willing to accord. It is unjust to 
prevent him, and we would therefore propose to Lord Granville 
a practicable compromise. Let any Englishman receive any 
foreiga Order he can obtain, from the Golden Fleece to the Tower 
aud Sword, and let him wear it when he likes, where he likes, and 
how he likes in the country from which it has been received. It 
is not to England his services have been rendered, not in England 
that they can be tested, and not in England that their acknow- 
ledgment is required. If the service is a great one to humanity, 
| the recommendation of the foreign power for home honour is rarely, 
or never, disregarded. 











| STREET-SWEEPING. 
INTER, among the crop of complaints which it always 


| brings, raises one question that ought, one might suppose, 


ject almost ridiculous. Nobody is injured by their assumption, | to have been settled long ago. Months of rain accustom us to 
and nobody much attracted by the hope of getting them,—a fact | wade whenever we walk ankle-deep in mire, and though to 
evident in the total absence of remark upon the only frequent | foreigners, or provincials who have enjoyed the modern comfort 
instance of such assumptions, the ‘* baron” granted by the Austrian | and cleanliness of asphalte, this ordeal appears intolerable, it is 
Court to exceptionally successful speculators. One man carries | doubtful whether mere mud would ever make Londoners complain. 
that title into every society unquestioned and unchallenged, but | But twice in a winter, or thereabouts, comes a fall of snow, and 


the imitators of Baron Rothschild, if anything, lose rank by assum- 
ing, or rather by using the Austrian distinction. 

[f this were equally true of decorations, Lord Hough- 
ton’s case would be perfect, and the Foreign Olfice would 
be guilty of annoying people for the sake of a meaning- 
less etiquette, but we are not quite sure that it is. It 
is granted, for our argument at all events, that minor dis- 
tinctions are useful, and it is excessively difficult to keep up the 
value of the minor English distinctions. In a country where 
pedigree has lost much of its prestige, though not all, average 
men will do anything, and dare almost anything, for the sake of 
being distinguished, labelled out from the mass of their fellow men, 
but then they want the label to be easily visible. It is visible 
whenever it confers what is called ‘‘a handle to one’s name,” but 
it is not visible when it confers only a right to use certain letters 
after the name, and the Commanderships of the Orders, the only 


minor distinctions granted here, are consequently, except as | 


steps to the Knight-Commanderships, utterly despised. They are 
regarded as mere decorations, and it may be questioned whether 
foreign decorations do not come into direct competition with them, 
lowering their already very slight value as rewards. ‘This is all 
the more felt by Englishmen, because while the Orders of their 
own country are only conferred for services to the State, foreign 
Orders, particularly some foreign Orders, are constantly given for 
services which Englishmen do not consider to merit such distinc- 
tion. 
mere favour, and confine our remarks to cases in which two 
countries estimate merit according to different standards. Most 
countries, for instance, have granted Orders for service in the 
arrangement of great exhibitions; and their rulers may, of course, be 
entirely in the right. Lord Houghton evidently thinks so, and we 


We say nothing of Orders granted heedlessly, or out of | 


| the fair white mantle which wraps the country in so beautiful a 
shroud hardly keeps its purity in the City for a single night. 
It is stained even as it falls with smoke, and as soon as it has 
fallen the traffic of the busy streets churns it into a dense, 
brownish-grey, viscous, half-liquid mass of indescribably repulsive 
slush. Through this we wade, not ankle-deep, as through our 
familiar London mud, but almost knee-deep, the icy chill of the 
detestable compound penetrating the thickest of boots and the 
warmest of stockings, and freezing while it saturates the legs of the 
unhappy pedestrian. If, however, the wayfarer who plods wearily 
into the City in winter has any sympathy to spare from his own 
sufferings, he cannot help throwing a compassionate glance at the 
miserable horses who toil under omnibus or cab through the same sea 
of frozen mire. At these seasons an indignant voice of remonstrance 
generally makes itself heard, and sinks into silence with the thaw 
which sweeps the thoroughfares and footways clear of the snowy 
slush. Itisapity that so frequent and certainly recurring a cry for 
reform does not produce some permanent improvement, for our 
system, or rather our no-system, of Street-sweeping stands sorely 
in need of reformation. It is not, however, with the annual 

visitation of the snow, which requires a special remedy, and which 

lasts, after all, onlya few days, that we ought to make a beginning. 

The plan of getting the roadways cleaned by the Vestries, and 
leaving the crossings to be swept by volunteers and the footways 

by the occupants of the adjoining houses, is fertile in many worse 
mischiefs than the periodical soiling of pedestrians’ boots. The 

first step in the reform of street-sweeping is to organise and dis- 

| cipline the forces at present scattered and wasted. Afterwards 

| it will be practicable to consider how economy in the work may 
| be promoted, and how provision may be made for dealing effec- 

| tively with occasional and overwhelming emergencies like a fall of 





snow. 





know of no particular reason to the contrary, exhibitions being, on 
the whole, useful organisations, but still the value of a decoration is Can any worse plan for keeping the crossings clean, for instance, 
a question of sentiment; and to most Englishmen, they being stolid | he imagined than that of leaving the work to be done by volun- 
persons, a decoration granted for advertising oneself in connection | teers, and to be paid for by the casual liberality of passers-by ? 
with a big shop covered with glass does not convey that sense of | The result is that in the suburban neighbourhoods and back 
deserved distinction which makes a decoration worth having. It | streets where the pedestrian population is sparse and niggardly, 
is like receiving a sticky label from Crosse and Blackwell to put | the crossings are not swept at all; while there is, on the 
on one’s forehead in reward for one’s enjoyment of their pickles. | other hand, the hottest competition for the right to sweep 
It annoys men with the Star of the Bath, earned by perhaps a/ in a position so favourable as the crossing at the top of St. 
quarter of a century passed in the government of a province, to | James’s Street, or that at the foot of Waterloo Place, or that 
see other men who have been busy in laying out goods | between the Royal Exchange and the Bank. The gains of the 
adorned with such adhesive labels, and we are not sure that if it is | sweeper are uncertain, and his method of extracting ‘“ bene- 
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volences” from the passing public bears a suspicious resemblance | this point is purely permissive, and in consequence, having regard 
to mendicancy. In fact, the business is a school for beggars and | to the apathy and incompetence of vestrymen, is likely to remain 
a supplement to beggary with a large class of loafers who dislike | a dead letter until Parliament sees fit to make it compulsory. 


gard and regular work and the restraint of fixed working hours, 











and who are nowhere more numerous than in London. The real THE TRANSITS OF VENUS. 
character of crossing-sweeping is revealed by the extraordinary INCE we dealt with this subject in our number for February 
multiplication of the sweepers on Sundays, when at first sight we 8, it has attracted much more attention than had formerly 


should be inclined to suppose that from the cessation of a great por- | been accorded to it. Everyone is asking whether it is possible 
tion of the wheeled traffic there would be less need of their services. | that an astronomer so eminent and so skilful as Sir George Airy— 
A Committee of the Charity Organisation Society, which lately | for the time is past when names need be concealed—can have made 
inquired into the question of Crossing-sweeping in Kensington, | any serious mistake in a matter of this importance. And again, 
reported that ‘‘ for one sweeper seen on an ordinary day, at least | everyone is anxious to know precisely what mistake is imputed, 
five are to be seen on Sunday, which accordingly is to this class | and how it arose (granting that a mistake has been made). 
the great begging day of the week.” As a matter of fact, people| To this last question the reply is easy. It chanced unfortunately 
who would as soon think of picking a pocket as of giving money | that in 1857 the Astronomer Royal delivered a lecture on the sub- 
to an ordinary beggar, give without much hesitation to a street | ject of the now approaching Transits. In that lecture his great 
sweeper who seems to be doing some sort of work for the money, | mistake had its origin. Intent on presenting the more striking 
not suspecting what is actually the case, that they are helping to | and popular features of his subject, and in a way which would be 
swell the ranks of professional mendicancy. The old associations | clear and convincing to everyone, he was led to adopt a method of 
and religious teaching which exalted almsgiving into one of the | reasoning which on the face of it seems convincing enough (and 
Christian virtues preponderate on Sundays, when middle-class which, indeed, is sound in itself) ; but the conclusions derived from 
people have more time to indulge in emotional extravagance and | which may be, and in the actual case are, dependent on certain 
more brightly polished boots, in which they see a special reason | details into which the Astronomer Royal neither then entered nor 
for avoiding the mud. has ever entered since. It is the palpably convincing nature of 
On the whole, the plan of getting the crossings swept by volun- | the evidence at a first view which led to all the mischief. We 
teers is objectionable, not only because it fosters a race of mendi- | wil] endeavour to give a brief but sufficient sketch of the line of 
cants, undisciplined by regular work and regular pay, and ready | argument. 
to fall back upon beggary when fine weather makes the business| [et it be premised that, for applying Halley’s method—or the 
of sweeping dull, but because we cannot depend on having the English method, as it is often called—with advantage, what is 
work done in this way at all. Frequently the very worst cross-| wanted is that at some station the transit shall last as long as 
ings are left unswept, just because there does not happen to be a) possible, while at another it shall last as short a time as possible. 
continuous stream of traffic at that point. ‘The Kensington | [t matters nothing whether the increase or reduction of the time 
District Committee of the Charity Organisation Society has re- | be obtained by a seeming change in the length of the line traversed 
presented these facts to the Vestry of Kensington, and has sug- | by Venus, or by a change in the rate at which she seems to move 
gested a plan which, in our judgment, ought to be made compul- | during transit. So much premised, let it be noted that in 1874 
sory upon the local authorities throughout the Metropolis. It is | Venus will cross the sun's face on a line placed somewhat as a line 
to employ men of the same class as the ordinary parish ‘‘ road- | from the figure X to the figure lon a clock-face. As seen from 
men” on the crossings,—that is, old men who are not able | northern stations, the line of transit will be Jowered, and therefore 
to do a full day’s work, and who if not thus employed would | manifestly will be lengthened. From southern stations, the line 
almost inevitably become either professional beggars or would | will be raised, and therefore shortened. We therefore set an 
be thrown upon the poor-rate. By assigning a district of | observer at as northerly a station as we can, to get as great a 
moderate size to each man, it has been calculated that | lengthening as we can, and that is one point gained. We set an 
the whole of the crossings might be swept clean before ten | observer at as southerly a station as we can, and so get as great a 
o'clock in the morning ; and the operation could be repeated three | shortening as possible, and that isa second point gained. But it 
or four times in the day without any excess of activity in the| js easily shown (we do not trouble our readers with the proof) 
sweeper. Of course, in one or two of the greater thoroughfares | that our northerly observer is so shifted by the earth’s rotation 
it mignt be necessary to assign a sweeper’s whole time to two or | while the transit is in progress that Venus is seemingly hastened on 
three, or even to one of the main crossings ; but this is a matter of | her course in transit. ‘This shortens the time of transit at the 
mere detail. The extra labour required in so large and populous | northern station, and is discordant with the lengthening obtained 
a parish as Kensington is estimated at twenty-four men of the | by setting an observer as far North as possible. Here, then, is one 
same class as the ordinary roadman,—that is, one who, if not so point against us. Lastly, the southern station can be taken so as 
employed, would ‘‘either be in the workhouse, with those de- | to give either a hastening or a retarding of Venus’s motion, simply 
pendent on him, or receiving about eight shillings a week from the | pecause the transit occurs in the southern summer, when places 
rates for unprofitable work in the stone-yard.” As the wages of | far south have no night, so that we can sect the observer either 





each man may be fixed at sixteen shillings a week, it will be seen | where he will have the sun moving from east to west during the 
that the net cost to the parish will be under £10 a week, | transit, or where he will have the sun moving from west to east. 
a sum that might be further reduced if the existing staff of | We set our observer so that Venus is hastened (which is secured 
*‘roadmen” and the new sweepers were amalgamated, and the | by taking a station where, during the transit, the sun moves from 
useless division of labour at present adopted were done away | east to west). This hastening is manifestly accordant with the 
with. The Committee represent to the Kensington Vestry that | shortening of her path at southern stations, and thus we get a third 
“the expense thrown upon the parish by the plan-now proposed | point in our favour. We have, then, three points in our 
is not great, when compared with the many advantages to be | fayour and one against us, or a balance of only two favourable 
gained, The crossings will be kept clean always and throughout | points. 

the parish, instead of occasionally and in certain places, as at | Now, in 1882, Venus crosses the lower part of the sun’s face, or 
present ; the streets will be cleared of a horde of beggars that | somewhat as from figure VII. to figure IV. on a clock-face. In this 
annoy passers-by with their importunity; and work and main- | case, the northern station gives the lowest or shortest course, 
tenance will be found for a number of men who would otherwise | while the southern gives the highest or longest course. Ags 
go to swell the ranks either of paupers or professional mendicants.” , before, we get two points in our favour by setting an observer far 
“ A deserving man,” they add, “ with probably a wife, would be | to the north and another far tothesouth. As before, the northern 
kept out of the workhouse by his employment under the observer sees Venus hastened on her course; but now this isa 
Vestry, and by this means the rates will be relieved by | favourable point, since it manifestly accords with the shortening of 
the cost of a couple maintained by the parish.” ‘The plan, the northern line of transit. This makes point three in our favour. 
moreover, has been tested and approved both in London | And again, as before, we can set our southern observer where the 
and in other cities. ‘The St. Saviour’s (Southwark) District | motion of Venus can be hastened or retarded as we please. We 
Board of Works has ‘‘ for some years past had in their employ four | assign him a station where she will be retarded (which is secured 
or five men, who receive 14s. a week each, and whose duty it is to when the sun moves from Jwest to east during the transit): this 
sweep the several crossings in the district.” In Liverpool the manifestly accords with the lengthening of her path. Thus we 
Sweeping of the crossings forms part of the regular scavenging have four favourable points in all in 1882; whereas in 1874 we can 
operations of the borough. By a clause in the Metropolis Local | secure only three or (one being unfavourable), a majority of only 
Management Act, the Vestries and District Boards of London are fo favourable points. 

empowered to employ crossing-sweepers ; but the legislation on} It seems manifest, then, that the transit of 1352 is twice as 
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favourable for applying Hailey’s method as the transit of 1874. | and egress will exceed twenty degrees, and the importance of having 
So the Astronomer Royal concluded. He did not enter into de- | a station at Possession Island becomes manifest. Russia has occu- 
tails, but after summing up the evidence much as we have done | pied Nertchinsk, and it is Great Britain's duty (and that of no. 
above, he said ‘‘ the observable difference of duration in 1874 will| other country) to occupy Possession Island. If she shrinks from 
probably not be half of that in 1882.” It was in 1857 that he thus | this duty, it will be no answer to the reproach which she will here. 
spoke; and he has never said a word or written a line since that | after incur that she occupied stations in other respects advan- 
time implying that he had gone into the details of the matter. | tageous. Other countries are occupying these stations, the Pape- 
When he next touched the subject (in 1864) he referred to the lec- | lotteand La Haye Sainte of the scientific Waterloo ; this country’s 
ture of 1857 as showing the suitability of Halley’s method in 1882, | duty calls her to a post so important and so difficult of tenure, that 
and he left the transit of 1874 wholly unnoticed. Again in| it may fairly be described as the Hougoumount of the position. 
December, 1868, he touched on the matter, simply saying that 
Halley's method fails totally in 1874. That fatal lecture, or rather ere 
the error suggested in the process of popularising the subject for | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
that occasion, led toso established a conviction as to the useless- —o— 


ness of Halley’s method in 1874, that it had never seemed worth |THE IRISH CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE UNIVERSITY 
while to re-examine the matter. But now let us consider details | BILL. 
a little, and see how the matter will then appear. [To THe Epiror oF THe “SPecTAToR.”) 

In the first place, the transit of 1882 at once loses its apparent Sir,—As a very ‘“‘ constant reader” of your journal, I appreciate 
The southern observer must have the sun moving | its fairness and the really large-minded desire of its conductors to 
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superiority. 
from west to east during the transit,—or in other words, he must 


| look at public questions from various points of view. Permit me 


have the sun on the night side (so to speak) of the sky. ‘There is, | to tell you how Mr. Gladstone’s University Bill looks from the 


of course, no night near the Antarctic Pole on December 6, but | stand-point of an Irish Catholic. 


For reasons which appear to them good, and which they are 
clearly entitled so to consider, a small miuority of Irishmen, 
chiefly Protestants, prefer the system of education known as 


at nominal midnight the sun is at its lowest ; and the sun must 
be towards this part of his diurnal course, if the observer is to 
get the advantage we are considering. There is no known | 
Antarctic station where this can be, the sun being also fairly high | secular or “mixed.” For reasons of which they are equally 
at the beginning and end of the transit. ‘This at once disposes of | convinced, and which they are equally entitled to hold, most 
the superiority of the transit of 1882. If au Antarctic station is | Irish Catholics conscientiously adhere to the system of education 
sought at all, there will be a hastening instead of a retarding of the | known as ‘‘ denominational.” It is admittedly desirable to give 
planet’s transit,—or an unfavourable point, as in the case of the | both sections increased facilities for university and collegiate 
earlier transit. In reality, the loss thus accruing is found to be | training, and it is conceded that the Catholic section should (to 
much more serious in 1882 than the corresponding loss in 1874, | use Mr. Gladstone’s words) have ‘* the full benefit of civil equality 











when we inquire into actual details. 

But in 1874, as we have seen, there must be an unfavour- | 
able hastening of Venus’s motion as seen from a northern | 
station ; and this hastening seems to cancel the effect due to the 
lengthened transit-path. When we inquire, however, to what | 
extent this cancelling takes place, we at once see that the| 
Astronomer Royal was frightened away from Halley’s method 
without sufficient reason. He manifestly (see the italicised re- 
mark quoted above) supposed that the duration would scarcely | 
be increased at all at the northern station. Let us see, however, 
whether Mr. Proctor has been right or not in saying that the | 
duration is considerably increased at a suitable northern station, | 
notwithstanding the undoubted partial cancelling which takes | 
place from the cause indicated. ‘To prevent all suspicion of our 
favouring one side or the other, we go direct to the Nautical | 
Almanack for 1874. We take Nertchinsk, the place pointed to 
by Mr. Proctor so far back as March, 1869 ; and we note that he 
then assigned to this station a lengthening of the duration of 
transit by 15} minutes (a very considerable amount, much more 
in fact than at the most favourable station in 1882). Now what 
says the Nautical Almanack for 1874? At page 434, it states | 
that the mean duration of transit is 3 hours 42 min. 2 sec. At | 
page 20 of the appendix, it states that at Nertchinsk the duration | 
is 3 hours 57 min. 6 sec., exceeding the former duration by 15 | 
min, 4 sec. ‘This is very close indeed to Mr. Proctor’s result, | 
and shows how nearly the values obtained by his graphic con- 
structions accord with those deduced by rigid calculation. 
(Moreover, a part even of the slight difference is due to a 
difference in the adopted value of Venns’s diameter.) Here, 
then, instead of that complete cancelling of the value of | 
the northern station which Sir G. Airy too hastily assumed, 
we have a lengthening of the transit period by more than 15 | 
minutes, which in this problem is an unusually large amount. To 
show that this is so, and how slightly the northern station is 
affected by the peculiarity which Sir G. Airy had hastily regarded | 
as introducing a fatal objection, we have only to remark that at) 
Possession Island, the most favourable southern station (where the , 
two conditions conspire, instead of opposing each other), the short- 
ening of the transit amounts only to 174 minutes. Combining 
this shortening with the lengthening at Nertchinsk, we have a 
difference of duration of fully 32} minutes. And now observe how 
greatly this result differs from Sir G. Airy’s anticipation! He 
thought the difference of duration would probably ‘ not be half of 
that in 1882”; but his own estimate of the greatest difference of 
duration in 1882 (to be obtained only by seeking an inaccessible 
station, where the sun will be but four degrees high at egress) 
amounts only to 28 minutes. Instead of beivg less than half, the 
difference of duration in 1874 is greater in the proportion of about 
7 to 6. Add to this that in 1874 the solar elevation, both at ingress | 





on a footing exactly the same as that which is granted to the 
people of every other religious persuasion.” With this avowed 
intent, it is proposed to establish a new university of the ‘* mixed ” 
kind, and to give all the collegiate endowments to the adherents of 
the ‘“‘ mixed-” system. Is this equality? Is it a solution of the 
problem? We think not. Equality may be obtained by disen- 
dowing both sections, or by endowing both sections; but we fail to: 
see how it can be obtained by giving all the endowments to one 
section, and none to the other. 

Some journals tell us that this is only a ‘‘ sentimental ” griev- 
ance. As a father of a family, I feel it to be a very “ practical” 
one. ‘The proposed plan gives my neighbour’s sons splendid 
facilities for collegiate education, placing at their service stately 
buildings, highly-salaried teachers, apparatus, libraries, museums, 
supplied as the State supplies such things. I do not in the least 
grudge them. On the contrary, I am ready to pay my share of 
the cost of supplying them. But it is something more than a 
“ sentimental” grievance that my sons should have none of these 
things, and must be educated in an institution necessarily imper- 
fect, and practically supported on alms. ‘To the former the State 
gives every aid that money can afford. To my sons it gives 
what is called by a charmiug euphemism ‘‘a free scope.” ‘This is 
supposed to be ‘ equality.” 

But why don’t I send my sons to the ‘‘ mixed” Colleges? For 
the same reason that my fathers did not send their sons to the 
Protestant Churches,—because of conscientious cbjections. Our 
fathers endured disabilities for their religious opinions in the one 
case; our sons will endure disabilities for their religious opinions 
in the other case. But the first infliction is called persecution, the 
second is called ‘* equality.” 

It is suggested that this difficulty on our part is raised not by 
us, but by our priests. Do not believe this. It is mere insult. 
We, Irish Catholic fathers, desire to have our sons educated in the 
principles and with the safeguards of religion, and we would desire 
this not the less, but the more, if there were not a priest in the 
island. We know our own minds, and can speak them. It is 
absurd for gentlemen on the London Press to suppose that they 
know them better than we do ourselves. 

It is said that the House of Commons would never allow us to 
have any endowments so long as we hold those opinions. I am 
old enough to smile at such a ‘‘non-possumus.” We have heard 
similar statements made with much more vehemence many times 
about other matters, and what was then declared impossible is 
now, with the consent of all reasonable people, the law of the land. 
The truth is that you English folk are slow to take in any views 
opposed to those you habitually hold, and which you consider to 
be the quintessence of human wisdom. But once you know that 
a thing is right, you do.it. Besides, is it not a large pretension 
for English and Scotch gentlemen to dictate to the majority of 
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Irish parents how they are to educate their own children, and to | 


fine them heavily if they refuse to concur with English and Scotch 


opinion on this subject? Could there be a neater argument for | 
4+ home-rule” than such a pretension supplies ? 

Again, it is said that we Irish Catholics will soon have all the 
prizes of the new University system to ourselves. We are not so 
pumptious as to think so. A Catholic, gud Catholic, has no 
special gift of intellectual prowess which would enable him to | 
dispense with all the ordinary aids and appliances of intellectual | 
training. Our rivals get magnificent collegiate appliances; we | 
get absolutely none; we are both started in the same race ; and | 
we are told it will be our own fault if we do not win. The | 
probability is, that other things being, as they are, pretty equal, | 
those who get first-class collegiate training will get the prizes for | 
winning which such training is intended. 

But what do we suggest? That such of our fellow-citizens as 
prefer the ‘‘ mixed” system should have ample facilities and en- | 
dowments for collegiate education ; that such of our Protestant | 
fellow-citizens as desire similar facilities and endowments on the | 


in remarking in my former letter that “several of them (the 
labourers) were not able to write, and did not understand to what 
they were putting their mark.” 

I feel I should not be justified in going categorically through 
the other “ falsehoods” of which your correspondent alleges that 
Tam guilty. Sutflice it to say, that I find them all (with perhaps 
one exception) amply confirmed by careful inquiry. ‘The agree- 
ments do not now exist, but the contracting parties on the one 
side, even if there was no independent testimony, are as entitled 
to credit as the contracting party on the other. 

The employer seems desirous of preserving his incognito, and, as 
I war against the system and not individuals, I wish to respect it : 
I therefore content myself with enclosing you the names of my 
informants.—I am, Sir, &c., N. 8. 

EUTHANASIA. 
(To Tae Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Your correspondent ‘ Protagoras” is in an amusing state of 
bewilderment and delusion. The idea that incurable ‘ syphilitic,” 





denominational principle, be provided with them; that our sons | “hydrophobic,” or any other patients are now-a-days put quietly 
get equal facilities and endowments ; that the several colleges thus | to death in hospitals by medical order is not only absurdly incor- 
endowed be made portions of the University of Ireland, and that | pect, but is a curious inversion of the fact. [ am surprised that 


the proficiency of their students be tested, certified, and rewarded 
by acompetent mixed University Board. ‘Thus each section of 
the population would get what suits it; all would be provided 
with the facilities for learning which all desire ; and all would be 
engaged in healthy, equal, and honourable rivalry. 

I ought not to conclude this letter without testifying our deep 
sense of the great services which have been rendered to our country 
by Mr, Gladstone, and our belief that in the present instance he 
has intended to be just and generous, though unfortunately his 


‘* Protagoras ” should be ignorant that not the least of the services 
rendered to humanity by modern medicine has been the total aboli- 
tion of the very practices to which he refers. At least with regard 
to hydrophobia, it is notorious that the sufferers from this horrible 
disease were (as late as the end of the last century) calmly and 
systematically suffocated, asa matter of course, and with public 
approval. The medical profession doubtless has its faults, but 
certainly the very last thing of which it can justly be accused is the 
sanctioning of the deliberate shortening of life; on the contrary, it 





Vita 


is almost entirely to the iafluence of medical men that the modern 
excessive tenderness —if such there be-—for totally useless human life 
Harbour View, Cork, February 17, 1873. | is to be traced. And as for the notion that “ systematic suffoca- 
[It is not true to say that the new endowments are given to the | tion ” could be practised in a hospital, of all places in the world, 
Mixed Education. They are mostly to be given on examination to | it is indeed amazing! ‘Those who really know anything of hospitals, 
students who may hold them in a Denominational college, or any- | are aware that the faintest hint, by doctor or nurse, at the advis- 
where else. Mr. MacCarthy is evidently not aware how strong | ability of shortening the life even of the most hopelessly miserable 
the tide is running against endowments of particular faiths in Eng- | patient, would be received by their colleagues with about as much 
Jand. Without the help of that tide, the Irish Protestant Church | tolerance as Sir Augustus Clifford would accord to a modern Guy 
would never have been disendowed ; and for the present, at least, | Faux who should propose to blow up the Lords in order to save 
it is a mere bit of “lunar politics” to hope for fresh endowments | them from the pains of extreme old-womanhood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
of Denominational schools.—Ep. Spectator.] HospiraL Prysicran. 


plan has fallen short of his intentions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun GeorGe MacCartry. 








(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPsecTaTor.”] 
THE FARM LABOURERS OF THE WISBECH DISTRICT. | Srr,—It is odd that men whose thought is mainly an outcome of 
(To THE Epitor oF THe “SPECTATOR.”] | modern science should fail to apply what is, perhaps, the most 
Sm,—Allow me very briefly to reply to the wholesale charges of | striking conception of modern scieace—that of time in relation to 
falsehood that were brought against me by an aggrieved farmer growth—to questions such as this of Euthanasia. If the central 
of Tydd St. Mary, in your issue of the 1st inst. Owing to my con- | human instincts on which morality rests are the slowly-won pro- 
tinued absence from home, the delay in answering his letter has been | duct of ages of moral growth, a practice out of harmony with the 
unavoidable. The story that I told of the agreement between him | most fundamental of those instincts, however speculatively excel- 
and his labourers is well known in the neighbourhood, and was | lent, could not be introduced without mischief. It would sacrifice 
first told me by a brother farmer, who was naturally somewhat ‘too much of human feeling before it had time to put itself on a 
wroth at the way in which the attention of the farm-labourers of | rational footing. Even in the individual philosopher it may be 
his district had been drawn to the Union by its strangely- doubted whether reason could remodel instinct so as to make the 
worded formulary. Like all tales, it doubtless lost nothing by | sense of duty in such a case really complete. In most men the 
repetition; but I did not report it on hearsay, but from the lips of overridden instincts would merely be replaced by selfishness and 
certain of the labourers who were themselves parties to the agree- | cruelty to the helpless. ‘They would lose the gentleness of strength, 
ment. That tale is in almost every particular strictly true, and without gaining the least glimpse of the new morality. 
has been since confirmed from the same source, as well as from In Euthanasia we are offered a refined copy of the customs of 
independent inquiry. ' some savage tribes among whom life is more difficult to maintain, 
The agreement did state that the men were not to attend a/| and so less valuable. But, then, their instincts are on the level of 
Union meeting under pain of a £10 penalty. It is pure nonsense | their customs. ‘There is no jar between calculation and sentiment 
to say that any master would draw up an agreement to prevent | such as we should have. Such a jar would make the practice, if 
the men from striking, as, of course, every properly signed adopted among us, spring from an estimate of personal advantages, 
agreement has this effect, by making them liable for breach of and not from the half-thought-out sense of what is best, which is 
contract. | duty to most men. And where such imperative instincts as the 
Two of the men were not able to write (I enclose you their | desire to keep life for ourselves and our friends at all costs are 
names), and affixed their marks to the agreement; and one of | directly repressed in forming and acting on this estimate, the 
those who could write, and signed it, repented immediately he | result must be moral loss to all except the philosopher who has 
got home, when it was read over to him by his wife, and returned had time to think his soul to oneness under the rale of reason. 
it to his employer, saying that he had not understood it, or he | Euthanasia might become a wholesome doctrine if time should 
should never have signed it. He did not live in one of his em- dissolve our present, perhaps animal, feelings, and replace them 
ployer's cottages, and was allowed to continue at his work although | by more economical seutiments. But as we are, it could only be 
he repudiated the contract. It is true that one man, as the farmer | an esoteric doctrine for the few who might have opportunities of 
states, refused in the first instance to sign it, but he forgets to tell ending hopeless misery by chlorofurm without giving needless pain 
you that on his refusal he was served with a week's notice to quit | to their friends. ‘That is, it would he applicable only in the way 
his cottage. You should also have been told that the man who left | Professor Newman deprecates. 
for work in the North was compelled to come back, or else have | It may, of course, be urged that there has been a latent change 
his family turned out of doors. Surely, then, I was quite justified | in men’s notions of life and death which only needs expression, 
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and that if men talked freely, many would be found to talk | siaply on the ground of the pleasure or relief that they would 
Euthanasia. But facts like the growing aversion to capital | bring; while on the former basis they would be entirely free. ‘To 
punishment seem to point the other way. It is not because we | consent to self as the basis of life is to give to pleasure the power 
feel less keenly the horror of murder, but because we are more | todo good. And when it is said that it is necessary that self- 
scrupulous about taking even the least worthy life. ‘Take the | regard should be at the root of human life, it seems to me that the 
growing leniency towards infanticide. It is not because there isa | consequences of the statement have not been traced out. 

_ change of opinion as to the duty of keeping even superfluous; In this light all such proposals as Mr. Tollemache’s have an 
babies alive, but because we are more reluctant to take a woman’s| interest far beyond their immediate object. ‘They are blows 
life in vengeance for a child’s. Again, the sense that under certain | struck at the *‘ limits” which our accepted theory of life necessi- 
circumstanees it would be better for us or those dear to us to die, | tates, namely, as summarised by Lord Derby, that ‘‘ every man has 
is surely far from being the true wish for death overwhelming the} a perfect right to pursue his own advantage, even to the loss or 
passionate impulse to keep up life to the last. disadvantage of his neighbours, within certain well known 

It might be said, too, that the apology of Euthanasia stands on | limits;” and as blows struck at these limits, they are blows 
the same footing as the apology of cowardice, such as those French | struck at the theory itself. Yet more, they indicate the 
towns showed whose people did not think it worth while to hold | existence of powers, motives — the strong motive, e¢.g., of 
out. Was it or was it not worth while ?—I am, Sir, &c., being put at liberty to do that by which others would be, in 














F. A. CHANNING. | every way traceable by us, immensely the gainers—by which even 
| yet it may be that men will discover that the necessity of basing 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) ° . ° . 
life on self-regard is an imaginary and not a true one. Here are 


ihn oo ne Suicide — rt ahd hertgas “? gleams of light suggesting that the established thought of good, 
ah pneoee — ' encimenonags bs a oe eee 7 oe and therewith the direction of man’s efforts towards it, may yet 
uch discussion is, however, almost useless between those w °! again undergo a change.—I am, Sir, &c., 
have no common basis to their understanding of the word “duty.”| “7, 5 ‘ . ree 
s : sige : February 24, 1873. JAMES Hinton. 
Johnson derives the word from “due,” the participle passive of | 
** owe,” and gives as the first meaning of this participle ‘that which | 


any one has aright to demand in consequence of a compact or any | _ CS) Suis Russes. 8 wee “Grmerseen.") ; 
other reason ;” while the seven quotations which he makes to | Sir,—In the articles and correspondence on the subject of 
illustrate the noun “ duty” all imply the existence of a personal Euthanasia, I think one consideration has been omitted. Would 


superior, except the seventh, where the word is used as synony- not many an illness that in former times was considered incurable 
A ’ | ° . Ps ° - 
mous with impost or toll. St. Luke, Locke, Shakespeare, Bishop | still remain incurable, had the sufferer been removed when 


Taylor, Spenser, Clarendon, and Dryden all use the word in| doctors pronounced the case hopeless? Was it not watching the 
| symptoms to the last and the profound pity inspired by the 


relation to divine or human authority of a personal nature. . , d J 

The duty of not committing suicide and the sanction of the | suffering that set many a man on discovering remedies up to that 
Hebrew law ‘* Thou shalt dono murder” have hitherto reposed | time antnows . , . , 
in all Christian countries on the universal belief that human life | Is it not the only explanation of our life, aspera we know 
was held in trust from a Personal Superior ; that is to say, it has | not—bas appointed us to learn by suffering? Take not from us 
had its ultimate root in dogma; supposing the existence of auch | “be blessed comfort ot fecling that others may be taught and 
a Superior, or the accuracy of our knowledge of his commands to | saved by our pain, and that in enduring to the end, = — 
be called in question, the whole field of morals becomes open to | fighting the battle of Him who bore for us the extremity of bodily 
re-investigation, and we must not be wounded to find things called | anguish.—I am, Sir, &c., A Woman. 
in question which have hitherto been protected by what some 
people call the axioms of morality. 

It may be that morality has axioms, and that by digging suffi- | Srr,—Will you afford me a little space—I shall not require much 
ciently deep they may be discovered. But if the example of | —to answer one objection you and “‘ Protagoras” bring forward 
reasoners in the most enlightened times of Greece and Rome is not | against ‘‘ Euthanasia”? When you urge that “such practice, if 
sufficient to convince us of the difficulty of discovering them by | adopted,” would ‘‘stifle and annihilate” the sympathy with suf- 
reason alone, such controversies as that just re-opened upon | fering that distinguishes modern morality from ancient, would 

‘ suicide will not be useless, if they bring us back sharply to a | not Mr. Tollemache and the writer of the essay answer, that it is 
realisation of the beliefs upon which European civilisation has | their deep sympathy with suffering that makes them propound 
been built up, and with the destruction of which it will assuredly | their theory,—the advisability of ending it when it is hopeless and 
experience a change of the nature of decay.—I am, Sir, &c., excessive? If to the dearest friend I have I could with my own 

B. P. B. _ (though my heart broke in the doing it) give the prayed- 





(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 





. a on hs for draught that should bring freedom from all pain, would it be 
. ling? orggetaedadnaa epee ged : .__ | want of sympathy or intense sympathy that would enable me to 
S1r,—I do not know if it occurs to the readers of the discussion | Bo te Pad am. Sie. be s 
in your pages respecting suicide, and taking life in cases of hope- | +S.” has ie cise or else not apprehended, our criticism 
. ’ 3] - 


less disease, that the question really raised is that of the entire} |". 
theory of morals on which modern life is constructed; nor _— —Ep. Spectator.] 
wether it has suggested itself to them that this theory is a pecu- | 

liar one, neither self-evident, nor indeed of very long existence,; MR. ARNOLD AND THE CAMBRIDGE DIGNITARIES. 
namely, that man is under the necessity of placing regard to him- | (To THE Eviror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

self first, in his life, that his right or goodness consists in the limits | Srr,—In your review of Mr. Arnold’s “‘ Literature and Dogma” [ 
which he places on this mode of action, and the benevolence with | observe that you quote a passage which you describe as placing 
which he modifies it. With this theory it is, no doubt, very | “ the dignitaries of the University of Cambridge in a ridiculous 
difficult indeed to unite the right of taking away life; a difficulty | light.” May I request you to inform your readers that the 
of which its advocates show themselves quite conscious by insist- | ‘‘dignitary” formally responsible for the subjects of the annual 
ing on elaborate legal precautions. These, I agree with you in ‘Prize Poems is the Vice-Chancellor for the time being, and he 
thinking, must be wholly inefficient. Such a right could be, only. It has, however, been the courteous and not unreasonable 
rightly exercised only if ever there existed a population among’ practice of that officer to request the givers of the two medals, the- 
whom a wholly different thought of the true basis of life had become Chancellor’s and the Powis, themselves to suggest the subjects for 
a practical reality, so that the life of their suffering friends might | the current year. ‘This practice, I have reason to know, was not 
be as safely trusted to their hands as any ordinary duties are now. | departed from in the instance referred to by Mr. Arnold. 

It would appear as if this were an enormous and simply Utopian) It is but fair to Professor Birks, so very unnecessarily named by 
change. But if any one will reflect on the subject, [ doubt whether | Mr. Arnold, to say that he had no more coucern in the choice of 
it will continue to appear so. For the supposition that making | the subject objected to than the Committee of the Athenoum 
good the first object—and training everyone to make it so—is a/| Club, or any other “authorities” in or out of the University, 
difficult thing, rests on a misapprehension of what doing that | with the exception of those just named. 

would mean ; a confusion of it with the sacrifice of pleasure. But | Mr. Arnold, I am sure, will delight to learn that the successful 
it is evident that this is not so. The line of right, when good, and | poem, a good one in other respects, contains nothing which the 
not self, is the end, is distinctly nearer to pleasure than the line of | Sweetest or most prudish of the Sons or Daughters of Light could 
right when self-interest is accepted as the ruler. On the latter | reasonably object to.—I am, Sir, &c., 

basis things are necessarily forbidden which would be good to be, | AN ‘* AUTHORITY ” IN. A SMALL Way. 
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THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—One cannot but admire the earnestness with which Mr. | 


McColl and others fight for the Athanasian Creed, and their un- 
willingness to let go anything that helps, as they think, to keep 
up the belief in our Lord’s Divinity. Yet in following this con- 
troversy, I have wondered that they did not see that anathemas 
and damnatory clauses are only reasonable under a recognised 
Church authority. ‘They were first brought to bear on men in 
times when the right of the Church to settle questions of doctrine 
was generally admitted. Conviction of trnth was then based on 
the fact that the Church so taught, and when men did not be- 
lieve, it was with the misgiving of a child who sets up his own 
judgment against that of his father. 

But now this is no longer the rule, except among the Catholics. 
And to tell men, who have no other measure for truth than their 
own personal conviction, that they will be damned if they do not 


| ART. 


osama 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE OLD WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY. 
| Ar a certain Royal Academy dinner, if we recollect rightly, when 
| Mr. Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer was the hero and 
| marvel of the day, Lord John Russell suggested that there was no 
| field left for Mr. Disraeli’s cleverness to conquer, unless he took up 
palette and brushes, and astonished the world by exhibiting a pic- 
| ture upon those walls. After atl, it is Mr. Gladstone who, if he 
has not painted any pictures as yet, bas first made some approach 
to it, inasmuch as he has been elected a member of one of our Art. 
Societies, and has acquired the right of exhibiting twoif he pleases. 
The Society of Painters in Water Colours has just invented a new 
order of Members, and Mr. Gladstone .1as been elected one of that 
Order ; and after him Mr. Prescott Hewett, the eminent surgeon 
and amateur ; Sir Richard Wallace ; M. Madon, President of the 
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believe a thing that they cannot see to be true, has a great tendency 
to make them angry, but notendency to convince them. It shocks | Belgian Society of Water-Colour Painters ; and last, not least, Mr. 
their moral sense, and leads to a distinct dislike of whoever so | Ruskin. ‘The cause of Mr. Gladstone's election is not far to seek. 
unfairly condemns them. Recognised authority, looked up to as He is the first Minister of the Crown who has officially recognised 
infallible and revered, as being divinely appointed, is the necessary | the existence of a school of art which flourishes in Eugland as it 
complement of Creed, subscription, and anathemas. ‘To use them flourishes nowhere else by conferring the honour of kaighthood on 
without this is like acting ‘‘ Hamlet” with the part of Hamlet | the President of the society which for nearly seventy years has 
CATHOLICUs. been its mainstay. Few even of those who are acquainted with 
matters of art are aware of the long and successful struggle which 

Pe that Society has maintained, and of the splendid names of which 
THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. it is worthily proud. ‘The date of its foundation was 1805. The 

; C5) Ss Seles OP Sap “Earn preface of the first catalogue consists of a few lines, in which the 
Sir,—The ‘maiming of the degrees” in the proposed Irish | belief is modestly expressed that water-colour paintings would look 
University will not approve itself to scholastic associations: | better when arranged by water-colour painters, and without the- 
Experience in Oxford has shown that a voluntary school of exami- | proximity of oil colour, than under any other conditions. G. 
nation unsupported by fellowships and professorships in the same | Barrett, W. Havell, and J. Varley are the most noteworthy 
kind becomes an unreality, has at any rate no force to compete | names in the first list of members. ‘The names of Copley Fielding 
with other schools so supported. Might it not be left to the and of P. Dewint first appear in 1810, that of G. F. Robson in 
Council of the University itself to decide whether there should or 1813, that of S. Prout in the year following. In 1811 Mr. N. 
should not be chairs in philosophy and history? ‘To suppose that | Pocock exhibits a drawing of which the subject is “ Captain 
the Council would not be competent to decide the matter in | Horatio Nelson in his Majesty's Ship Agamemnon engaging four 
accordance with the interests and wishes of the Irish, would be to French frigates and a corvette off Sardinia, 22nd October, 1793.” 


left out.—I am, Sir, &c., 





throw suspicion upon the Council as a representative reality. It 
seems to be a pity to weight the Bill with contested provisions 
more than is absolutely necessary. Is there not here a ready way of 
evading the solution of one of them, and that without detriment to 
the measure? Rather an important principle receives additional 
emphasis, that, namely, of the self-government of the University 
by the University.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Herbert WILLIAMS. 





FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE OFFICER. 

(To THe Epvitork OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In a notice of my “ Biographical and Critical Essays,” 
of which I have certainly little reason to complain, you cite, as an 
example of ‘a certain exaggerativeness ” in some of my anecdotes, 
that of Frederick the Great and the ofiicer whom he found writing 
to his wife, and you ask: —“ Is that story anything but a popular 
exaggeration of the one Carlyle relates of Frederick sending a 
valet to Spandau for an impudent criticism on his master sent in a 
letter to his wife?” 

When Mrs. Norton was writing her song on this story, she 
requested me to ascertain its accuracy. My inquiries and re- 
searches proved fruitless until I met Lord Macaulay, and asked 
him if he knew anything about it. He said he had never doubted 
its authenticity, and added :—“ If you turn to the old edition of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ article ‘ Frederic,’ you will find 
it on the right-hand page, second columu. I read it when I was 
at Cambridge, and have never seen it since, but I am sure it is 
there,"—~and there it was. Ie referred to the first enlarged edition 
of 1797, but the anecdote retains the same position (right-hand 
page, second column) in the seventh edition of 1842. In the 
eighth and last, the article is much abridged, and this anecdote, 
with two or three others, is omitted. 

_ The Encyclopzedist lays the scene in the first Silesian war, and 
gives the name of the officer, Captain Zielber. ‘This, at all events, 
clearly individualises the story. If earlier authority should prove 
wanting, and it is to be rejected on that account, many of the 
accepted pearls of history must be similarly rejected,—e.y., the 
story of Canute commanding the waves to roll back, which is 
first recorded by Henry of Huntingdon, a hundred years after the 
death of Canute; and that of Raleigh and his cloak, which first 
appeared in priot in Fuller's ‘* Worthies,” some seventy years after 
the alleged event.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Haywarp. 


It must be owned that in those early days the Society was 
neither so settled in its abode, nor so distinct in its shape, nor so 
single in its aim as it afterwards became. During its stay in 
Spring Gardens from 1813 until 1821, both oil and water-colour 
paintings were exhibited together in its room, and the name of J. 
Linnell appears in the roll of its members. During this time it 
seems not to have been above dealing with old masters as well as 
with oil-colours at a pinch, for the catalogue of 1814 contains an 
apologetic note at the commencement which runs thus :—‘' The 
space over the door being too elevated for a subject in water- 
colour, a painting of the old school has been selected from the 
collection of a gentleman to occupy that position.” As the 
note goes on to speak of the gentleman’s acknowledged taste and 
judgment, it is evident that no disrespect to the painting or the 
school is intended ; but we can imagine not a few of our younger 
artists, now-a-days, thinking regretfully as they read this of the 
exquisite sense of fitness which was brought to bear upon spaces 
over doors, and possibly upon corners high aloft, in those 
days. The old school must have borne hard upon the new, 
for another catalogue about this time is prefaced by a very 
pithy defence of the new art against objections on the score 
of its flimsiness and the perishable nature of its materials, 
and there is some indignation expressed at the exclusion of water- 
colour paintings from the Gallery of the British Institution om 
those grounds. David Cox and William Hunt rise into view together 
in 1819. We have omitted to give the names of a number of minor 
| artists, without whose works no exhibition of the works of deceased 
| masters of water-colour could be deemed complete. In 1823 the 
| Society took possession of its present rooms at 5 Pall Mall. In 
| that year an exhibition comprising works of * outsiders " was held, 
| and ‘Turner's ‘* Tivoli” was naturally assigned the place of honour ; 
‘and Turner alone is the magnificent exception to what would other- 
| wise be an exhaustive list of the great landscape artists of Englaud. 
Then, as now, the Society did its own work at its own risk. 

| Success certainly gave it a semi-public character, and admission 
to its ranks was the highest honour obtainable by a water-colour 
painter,—and practically for reasons which we can only glance at, 
by a landscape painter also. The first recognition by the State of 
ie dignity which had been long accorded to it by public esteem 
was Mr. Gladstone’s act, and the honour which he has accepted’ 

from the Society in becoming an honorary member is a fitting 
acknowledgment on their part. With respect to Mr. Ruskin, 
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we are not quite sure whether we are right in saying that 
with the doubtful exception of a commission from an Australian 


colony to help to spend a sum of money yearly in pictures on their | 


behalf, it is the first downright bit of honour which has come to 


him in gratitude for his services to the cause of Art from a picture- | 


buying or picture-producing body. The compliment in this case 
. will be all the more gratifying to Mr. Ruskin, from the fact that 


not a few of his early impressions about art and his earliest train- | 


ing in the practice of it are due to the works and to the teaching 
of members of the Old Water-Colour Society. 

It will be seen that, with the exception of W. Hunt, the 
greatest men of the Society in its early days were all landscape 
painters. It would hardly be too much to say that the history of 


Landscape painting, as we understand it now for the most part, | 
runs side by side with that of the rise and development of the art of | 
Water-colour painting ; and our belief that this will continue to be | 
the case is our ground for considering that any accession of strength 


to the leading Water-colour Society, which will enable it to exer- 
cise a wholesome influence over the progress of landscape art 
and to preserve its old traditions, isa matter of some public interest. 


To the landscape painter the sun is the great fact of the universe, | 


and the life and colour which are due to the solar force are the 
objects of his life-long study ; and a water-colour drawing, make 


whatever drawbacks we please on the score of weakness of tone, | 
smallness of size, and so forth, can, simply by the greater purity of | 
the base of its light, namely, white paper, be brought many degrees | 
nearer truth of light and colour than an oil colour ever can be. | 


There is another side to this question, no doubt, but unless power 
of effect at a sacrifice of local colour is sought for, the water- 
colour process is, on the whole, more valuable to the landscape 
painter, and as a means of study infinitely more so. Now, the 
Royal Academy is hardly to be blamed, if, as we think, its tradi- 
tions and leanings are not on the side of modern Jandscape. 
Its members, we believe, desire to be liberal in their views. 
They have shown many signs of a disposition to modify the some- 
what unfairly conservative character of some of their rules, and 
they are credited with a fair amount of zeal to do their duty as 
they see it ; but, on the other hand, there are signs which make us 
doubt whether there is not a large field of art over which they are 
not so well qualified to preside as their undecorated brethren. 
The art which Turner and David Cox discovered for the world is 
still in its infancy, and years of toilsome labour must be gone 
through before any student can truly discern how much they have 
done, or how much they have left to do. 
study of the figure does not always qualify an artist to perceive 


that the art of the landscape painter is essentially different from | 


his own. Such a man as a judge may, without any derogation 
from his powers as a critic, be in want of that sympathy with 
honest failure and insight into partial success which are requisite 
for a right judgment upon the works of those who attempt to 
perform the mighty achievement of a good landscape. 

But the figure painters who practise water-colour painting must 
not be forgotten. From W. Hunt's day to the present there has 


been no lack of men whose power in the higher branch is beyond | 


dispute. Of late years the Society has rather tended to give 
preference in its elections to figure over landscape men. 
artists of either kind work all the better for receiving a certain 
amount of honour and encouragement. ‘The Society of Painters 
in Water Colours has done good work hitherto without the sunshine 
of State favour. May not something now be looked for in the 
way of expansion—something in the way of direct teaching, by 


lectures or otherwise—and may we not look for fresh names as 


worthy of honour as those who have gone before ? 


BOOKS. 


MR. ARNOLD ON CHRISTIANITY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
WE gave last weeek our reasons for feeling profoundly bewildered 
with Mr. Arnold’s simplification of the religious teaching of the 
Bible. His doctrine of God, as ‘‘ a stream of tendency, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness,” is intended to redeem this 
doctrine from ‘the unprofitable jargon” of metaphysics, and to 
relieve it from all the difficulties of attributing to God, thought, 
love, and personality. In fact, however, as we showed, Mr. Arnold 
no sooner begins to use in his own name language which resem- 


bles the language of the Bible, than he assumes in God the very | 


qualities for attributing which to him he has been ridiculing the 
* Literature and Dogma. An Essay towards a better Apprehension of the Bible, 
By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1873. 














A life spent in the | 


But | 


| narrow imagination of Christians, and speaks of this ‘‘ stream of 
| tendency ” as ‘ protecting even to tenderness.” Now does he use 
| that language literally or metaphorically ? When he appeals to 
Wordsworth’s poetic exaltation of Duty,— 
“ Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face,” 
and intimates that it is in a like impersonal sense that the prophets 
| and Christ spoke of the tenderness of God, he forgets to remind 
us that Wordsworth derived his feeling of the grandeur and 
| sweetness of Duty directly from his belief that it is inspired by 
the living Spirit of God, and regarded it, therefore, as an effluence 
from the divine life :— 


“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most be nignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.’ 


, 


| To Wordsworth, as to the Hebrew prophets, however, duty was 
| not God, but the way to Gol, and borrowed all its beauty and 
light from God. If therefore Mr. Arnold really holds that to talk 
of God personally, that is, as really loving men, and answering the 
ery of their hearts, is unprofitable jargon of metaphysical origin, 
| we would ask him how it is that he is himself forced to use such 
| an expression of his “stream of tendency” as “ protecting even 
| to tenderness.” What we mean by ‘a person’ is one with whom 
we can hold real converse, from whom we can ask what we 
|crave, and receive in answer to our entreaty what is the 
best satisfaction for these cravings,—surely no¢t a metaphysical 
jargon, unless it be equally metaphysical jargon in Mr. 
Arnold to say that the tendency which makes for righteous. 
ness is ‘+ protecting even to tenderness.” In one passage he 
likens the divine spirit to the Muse of Hesiod, and says the poetic 
| influence which Hesiod calls a Muse was a real influence, and that 
| is all we need know about it:—and the only difference between 
it and the spirit promised by Jesus, is that while Hesiod’s Muse 
| was a‘! Muse of art and science;” the Paraclete that Jesus promised 
| was the “Muse of Righteousness.” But would Hesiod have 
| dreamt of using, concerning his Muse, language which implied a 
living trust even for the purposes of Art and Science? Could he 
| possibly have substituted a personal word like ‘ Father,’ and 
| attributed to it a personal influence like ‘love,’ in relation to the 
| Arts and Sciences? And if not, what is it that even compels Mr. 
Arnold himself to make these substitutions for his ‘* Muse of 
Righteousness,” in spite of his scorn for the narrowing assumption 
of a personal life in God? We press these questions, because Mr. 
' Arnold lays claim to having thrown an immense illumination on 
the Bible by dispelling the metaphysical dreams which have 
| sprang up around its language; and we are so far from profiting 
| by his help, that we do not even understand what he would be at. 
He seems to us to bring back, by the help of a false passport made 
' out under the name of ‘ Emotion,’ all that he was going to banish 
| under the name of ‘ Metaphysics,’ and to take full credit both for 
‘the decree of exile and the evasion of that decree by which he 
defeats its whole meaning and drift. 

And so with regard to his interpretation of Christ's special 
contribution to revelation,—while there is much of beauty and 
force in his manner of putting it, he appears to us either to rob 
Christ’s teaching of its very heart, or to be pretending to do what 
he does not really wish to do, and actually undoes in the very 
moment in which he affects to be doing it. His main teaching 
as to Christ’s revelation is this: that he came ‘ to restore 
the intuition” which formerly identified the permanent or 
Eternal in conduct with righteousness, and which had always 
regarded righteousness as the source of blessedness. The Jews, 
‘says Mr. Arnold very truly, had lost their hold of this in- 
‘tuition of their prophets. They were full of dreams of ex- 
' ternal rescue, by a King who should have supernatural power and 
come in the clouds of Heaven, but whose reign was to have no 
definite relation to the only source of what is permanent safety in 
human things, righteousconduct. Jesus came to restore this intui- 
‘tion. He did this by the helpof a Method and a Secret. The Method 
| was to turn the minds of his disciples away from what was external 

in conduct to the springs of conduct ininward motive. ‘* Not that 
which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a man.” The Secret was 
that by giving up what seemed most necessary and desirable, that 
to which the heart clung most, a stream of joy was poured through 
' an inward and deeper self, which made what seemed like death a 
new fountain of life. Repentance, or rather ‘change of heart,’ 
was the word of the Method; ‘life through death,’ or ‘ peace in 
| Jesus Christ,’ was the word of the Secret. But in describing the 
Method, Mr. Arnold forgets to state that ‘ forgiveness” was 


” 
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the master-key which led to ‘* change of heart,” and that for- | 
giveness implies a living being to whom a prayer for forgiveness 
can be addressed. Again, faith in Jesus Christ was necessary tu 
the application of the Secret, but according to Mr. Arnold, faith 
means nothing but inward attention and the result of that attention | 
the recognition of the inwardness of righteousness, and of the joy 
and peace in dying to live again in Christ, ie., the recognition of 
the blessings to be gained by using Christ’s Secret that joy comes 
not of gratifying the wants of our outward self, but in renouncing 
those wants in obedience to the higher impulse of our inward 


} 
| 
self :— 

“His ‘method’ directed the disciple’s eye inward and set his con- | 
sciousness to work; and the first thing his consciousness told him was, 
that he had two solves pulling him different ways. Till we attend, till 
the method is set at work, it seems as if *the wishes of the flesh and of 
the current thoughts’ were to be followed as a matter of course; as if | 
an impulse to do a thing means that we should do it. But when we | 
attend, we find that an impulse to do a thing is really in itself no | 
reason at all why we should do it; because impulses proceed from two 
sources, quite different, and of quite different degrees of authority. St. | 
Paul contrasts them as the inward man, and the man in our members ; 
the mind of the flesh, and the spiritual mind. Jesus contrasts them as 
life, properly so named, and /ife in this world. And the moment we | 
seriously attend to conscience, to the suggestions which concern prac- | 
tice and conduct, we can see plainly enough from which source a | 
suggestion comes, and that the suggestions from one source are to | 
overrule those from the other.” 

“No one has more insisted on this opposition between faith and | 
reason than a writer whom we can never name but with respect, | 
—Dr. Newman. ‘The moral trial involved in faith,’ he says, | 
‘lies in the submission of the reason to external realities par- 
tially disclosed.’ And again:— Faith is, in its very nature, 
the acceptance of what our reason cannot reach, simply and 
absolutely upon testimony.’ But surely faith is, in its very nature, 
(with all respect be it spoken!) nothing of the kind; else how could 
Christ say to the Jows: ‘If I tell you the truth, why do ye not believe 
me?’ Surely this implies that faith, instead of being a submission of | 
the reason to what puzzles it, is rather a recognition of what is perfectly | 
clear, if we will attend tc it. We cannot always attend, all of us; and | 
here is the not ourselves in the matter, ‘the grace of God.’ But atten- 
tion, cleaving, attaching oneself fast to what is undeniably true,—this is | 
what the faith of Scripture, ‘in its very nature,’ is; and not the sub- | 
mission of the reason to what puzzles it, or the acceptance, simply and 
absolutely upon testimony, of what our reason cannot reach. And all 
that the Bible says of bringing to nought the wisdom of the wise, and 
of receiving the kingdom of God as a little child, has nothing whatever | 
to do with the believer's acceptance of some dogma that perplexes the 
reason; it is aimed at those who sophisticate a very simple thing, 
religion, by importing into it a so-called science with which it has 
nothing to do. Jewish theological learning, the system of divinity of 
the Jewish hierarchy, who did not know how simple a thing righteous- 
ness really was, and who, when simple souls saw it in Christ and were 
drawn to it, cried out, * This people that knoweth not the law are cursed! 
it was at these, and at whatever resembles these, that Christ aimed the 
words about receiving the kingdom of God as a little child.” 








Now, Mr. Arnold's exposition both of the Method and the Secret | 
of Jesus seems to us both true and finely expressed. We cannot, 
however, attach the least value to his extraordinary exposition of 
the meaning of “ belief.” ‘* Attaching oneself fast to what is un- 
deniably true,” is not only not, as it seems to us, the * faith ” of 
our Lord's language, but if you try our Lord’s most characteristic 
uses of the word ** faith,” by Mr. Arnold's standard, you make non- 
sense ofthem. Letustry. Jesus says in one place, after the wither- 
ing of the fig-tree, ‘* Ilave faith in God, for verily | say unto you, 
whosoever shall say unto this mountain,”—the mountain, no doubt, 
on which Jerusalem stood,—* * Be thou removed and cast into the 
sea,’ and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those 
things which he saith shall come to pass, he shall have whatever be 
saith :”—by which we suppose our Lord to have been alluding to the 
complete uprooting of the local worship which his Gospel was to 
accomplish, in the same sense as when he said to the woman of 
Samaria in St. John’s Gospel, ‘lhe hour cometh when ye shall 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father ;” 
and we suppose St. Paul to have been referring to this saying when | 
hespoke of ‘all faith,so that I could remove mountains.” Weunder- 
stand Christ to have meant, then, that as that which he was teaching 
was practically to remove the foundations of the Jewish ‘Temple, 
and cast it into the sea, so any one of his disciples who could feel 
the same absolute trust in God that he did, should be able, by the 
help of that trust, to remove obstacles apparently as gigantic. 
But let us try Mr. Arnold's gloss, and substitute for trust ‘ close 
attachment” or “attention,” and consequently for ‘doubt ” 
deviation, wandering, loss of hold, —‘* Attach yourself fast to the 
source of righteousness, for verily [ say unto you that whosoever 
shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed and cast into the 
sea, and shall not in his heart loosen his hold [on righteousness], 
but shall ‘attach himself fast’ to these things which he saith shall 
come to pass, he shall have whatsoever he saith.” ‘That is 
meaningless. Tie use of the word ‘belicf” or “ trust” in rela- 


tion to the future here, sufliciently shows that it is not a mere | 


self-contained inward act, but has reference to a will outside the 
mind of the believer, in whose breast the executive power which 
is to verify his faith, lies. Or if that is too peculiar a passage, take 
that in which Christ praises the centurion who would not let him 
come to his house, but begged him to speak the word, and his ser- 
vant should be healed, on which our Lord says, ‘‘ I have not found 
so great fuith, no not in Israel.” Is it possible here to substitute, 


|“ T have not found so much fast attachment, no, not in Israel?” 


Or take Christ’s rebuke to his disciples for their fear in the boat 
on the lake of Galilee, ‘*‘ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ?”’ 
Is it conceivable that in cases such as this the word ‘ faith” 
is to be explained not as ‘‘ trust,” not as the reliance on a living 
being who held their fate iu his hand, but as * fast attachment 
or attention” to the inward power of righteousness? Can 
the disciples have been reproached for showing a want of 
tenacity in holding to the truth of their inward life? Such 
explanations are not interpretations, but evasions. It seems to us 
perfectly clear that faith is always used by Christ in the sense of 


| trust,—trust in the power of Him who numbers the hairs of the 


head, and lets not a sparrow fall without his will, and that every 
attempt to get rid of this living act of reliance on a divine power 
outside human nature, is an attempt to empty Christ's language 
of its simplest and also deepest significance. 

And here it is, then, that we find Mr. Arnold's fine exposition 
of the ‘‘ Method” and of the ‘* Secret ” of Christ, spoiled by his 
attempt to explain away the living spiritual act on which Christ 
relied both for the new inwarduess and for the new joy he came 
to bring. ‘Trust in the aid of a living power was the spell by 
which motive was to be purified, and by which alone it could be 
purified of its weakness and of its presumption, of its cowardice 
and of its vanity. ‘Trust in the aid of a living power was the spell 
also by which the joy came through sorrow, the life through death. 
The *“ Method ” was useless without trust, for though you might get 
at the very roots of evil motive, yet without falling back on a life 
of purity that was not in themselves at all, Christ's disciples could 
not have exorcised those evil motives. Without trast in that 
‘“*forgiveness” which was as much the word of the Method as 


| repentance itself, there would have been no power to “ go and sin 


no more.” Again, without the same trust, the secret was no 
secret. It is poor reasoning that because happiness might have 
followed self-renunciation in one or two instances, it would do 


so always, unless there be a permanent divine will to trust to, 


by whose living spirit the law of connection is made. Mr. 
Arnold’s ‘verification of experience’ is no verification at all. 
Have we not all known that the happy emotion of one day 


| was wanting the next, with no visible reason for its deficiency ? 


If we may trust a living Will to bring us ultimately blessedness as 


| the fruit of duty, we may rely upon the Secret even when there is 


no ‘verifying’ experience. Butif not,—if we have nothing better 
to ‘* attach ourselves fast ” to, than a ** tendency which makes for 
righteousness,” and of which it is “‘ unprofitable jargon ” to think 


as a being who lives and loves and sustains us through death, then 


the secret is but an ambiguous riddle, after all, with more than 
one answer, —an answer varying with time and circumstance. 

We have said nothing of Mr. Arnold’s negative criticism on the 
historical narratives of the Gospels, because that is not the original , 
nor is it the strong, part of his book. But keeping to its strictly 
literary interpretations of the Hebrew and Christian revelation, 
we fear we must say, that with much that is true, delicate, and 
spiritual in its incidental touches, the great object of the book is, 
if we have not utterly misapprehended its drift, to cut away from 
the Old and New Testaments the very foundation of their faith, to 
give usa Christianity ‘in the air,’—a subtilised morality adrift 
from the only anchor of the human affections,—a living God. 


MR. PLIMSOLL ON ** OUR SEAMEN.” * 
WuatkEVER error there may be in the charges brought by Mr. 
Plimsoll against individual shipowners for reckless overloading 
and criminal disregard of seamen’s lives, the state of things dis- 
closed by this book is one that calls imperatively for inquiry and 
legislation. ‘The broad facts which appear from official documents 
are so startling that there must be something behind. We may 
put out of sight the question whether or not there are persons in 
high position who have exposed themselves to prosecution for a mis- 
demeanour by sending ships to sea in an unseawortby state. That 
is a question which, as things stand, may perhaps be answered in 
a court of law, where the accuracy of Mr. Plimsoll’s information 
and the truth of his charges can be sufficiently tested. ‘Till that 





* Our Scamen: an Appeal. By Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. London: Virtue and Co. 
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thas been done, we are content to suspend our judgment on the 
particular instances. But when we look at the official materials 
collected in this book, the wreck charts, the tables published by 
the Board of Trade, the reports of the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion, the fact that such charges can be made becomes painfully 
significant. The whole line of coast is marked with little black 
dots, each of which represents a wreck, and the accumulation of 
these dots off the coasts of Kent and Sussex, Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, has a terrible meaning. 
Again, the reports of the Board of Trade tell us that about 2,000 
British vessels are lost yearly, that fully half of these are colliers, 
and a very large number of the wrecks occurred when the force of 
the wind was such that a ship could carry top-gallant sails over a 
single-reefed topsail. Rotten from age, or unsound from 
‘imperfect construction, overloaded, undermanned, these ships 
are in every way unfit to face even moderate seas. In 
some cases they go to pieces before a lifeboat can reach them, 
and their crews perish in sight of help. With the number of 
wrecks already given, with 1,333 seamen drowned off the English 
coast in 1867 and 516 in 1864 (we give the highest and the 
lowest numbers during the last eleven years), with the absence of 
all means for preventing ships being sent to sea without repairs, 
with the possibility of their being so deeply laden as only to be 
safe in smooth water, with the means employed for compelling 
the seamen to remain on board at the risk of their lives, it is clear 
that the state of our mercantile navy is most unsatisfactory, 
and that something must. be done to provide an immediate 
remedy. 

The more sensational parts of this book are those which have 
already been brought before the House of Commons on a question 
of privilege. It is to be hoped that when Mr. Plimsoll moves for 
a Royal Commission something more definite will appear upon a 
matter which deeply concerns the honour of Parliament. But 
as the object of Mr. Plimsoll’s work is ‘‘ to save life, not to ruin 
reputations,” it is more important for us now to call attention to 
its general statements, The most obvious defect in the system 
which he describes is the want of a compulsory survey for all mer- 
chant ships, and of an inquiry into the cause of every wreck. At 
present there is scarcely anything to prevent a man’s buying an | 
old ship which is sold for the purpose of being broken up, giving 
her another name, engaging seamen for her in another port, and 





sending her to sea with any cargo he can get. ‘Till he becomes | 
notorious for doing this he will not be checked by the difficulty of | 





What is wanted is manifestly a regular system of surveys, and Mr. 
Plimsoll shows conclusively that such a system need not be too 
costly. The number of ships registered in British ports is about 
26,000, and as Lloyd’s, which surveys more than ten thousand ships, 
employs forty-one surveyors fully, and seventeen partially, less 
than a hundred and fifty surveyors would serve for the whole 
mercantile navy. ‘Che first-class surveyors at Lloyd’s receive 
£800 a year, and the lowest grade £200, but the fees paid for each 
survey leave a large balance. ‘Thus the objections raised on the 
score of expense and the necessity of an army of surveyors are 
easily answered. A yearly survey of every ship, an extra survey 
after any collision or grounding—information of which would 
always come to the ears of the chief surveyor at any port where a 
ship touched—an inquiry by the Board of Trade, after every 
wreck, near the spot and at the port of sailing, would probably 
answer every purpose. As regards overloading, Mr. Plimsoll’s sug- 
gestion that the load-line should be painted on the outside of every 
ship, and that no vessel should be allowed to leave port without 
that line being visible, is practicable enough. ‘These measures 
would effectually meet some of the principal evils, and we do not 
think it would be necessary to deal with over-insurance, if the 
underwriters had a better security, or to forbid absolutely a change 
in a vessel’s name, if there was no danger of any ship acquiring an 
evil reputation. Still’ there remain the dangers of under-man- 
ning, bad stowage, and deck-loading, and for these we must find 
some other remedy. They are by no means so fatal as the major 
evils to which we have alluded, for though they often injure ships, 
delay them, or increase the risk, they are seldom followed by such 
consequences as attend overloading and bad construction. Among 
the illustrations which are given us in this book, we may point 
especially to those showing the effect of chemical action on iron 
bolts and plates taken from a ship's side. ‘‘ Strong plates,” says 
Mr. Plimsoll, ‘‘ looked much as though they had been cakes of 
glue, and boiling water had been poured upon them from a kettle. 
‘The iron was wholly eaten away in many large places, the indented 
edges of the remainder were thin as a sixpence, and strangest of 
all, much of what was left was neither more nor less than 
plumbago, simply blacklead!” As iron bolts are sometimes put 
in by shipbuilders in the place of copper bolts, a copper head 


| being added to convey the impression that the whole bolt is of 


the same material, it is clear that a searching examination must be 
made to defeat such a practice. All these tricks of shipbuilders 
and shipowners, many of which have probably escaped Mr. Plim- 


finding insurance, for the underwriters take up too many risks in soll’s notice, will no doubt be fully exposed before a Royal 
a day to inquire carefully beforehand, and unless a loss discloses Commission, and we are glad that the publication of this book 
avery gross case of deception they shrink from resisting the claim. | will have made it impossible for such an inquiry to be resisted. 
Mr. Plimsoll goes a little too far when he says that the man who | Now that we have laws providing for the proper working and 
has sold a ship for the purpose of breaking up may see with dismay | inspection of mines and factories, mills and foundries, there can 
the purchaser preparing to send her out to certain loss, but can do be no reason why this protection should not be extended to another 
nothing more than remonstrate. The eleventh section of the! class which needs it equally, and why the dangers of the sea should 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1871, gives him a good handle for inter- | carry off so many victims, while we guard with such care against 
ference. What is to prevent his saying this to the purchaser ?— | the dangers of the land. 

+‘ You bought that ship at the price of old wood ; for nothing like | 
so many shillings a ton as a ship costs pounds. You know that | THE MORMONS AND THE SILVER MINES.* 

she is unfit to go to sea; if you do not know it, I tell you so now. | Nosopy need shrink from reading this book from an apprehen- 
If after this you persist in sending her to sea, I will indict you for} sion of finding it tainted with the indecency that we have all 
the misdemeanour.” Again, Mr. Plimsoll says the crew have no | learned to connect with the so-called ‘ religious” vagaries of 
remedy. ‘Their right of demanding a survey, which is created by | America. The peculiar institution of Utah is not handled with 
the same Act, may not be very tangible, as it is limited by the | caressing, affectionate detail, nor are its impositors and their 
necessary provision that, if the ship proves to be seaworthy, they | victims touched up into half-dramatic, half-poetic attractiveness. 
must pay the costs of the survey. It is clear that without this} Mormon polygamy cannot possibly be made other than offensive, 
condition the right of demanding a survey would become merely | but in Mr. Bonwick’s case the offence does not come by him. He 
‘a means of extortion. But surely it is not correct to say that a | claims no zsthetic beauty, no philosophic charm for the poly- 
magistrate is bound to imprison seamen who refuse to sail in an| gamous practice, which be describes plainly, with no undue 
unseaworthy ship. The penalties to which Mr. Plimsoll alludes | lingering, and drawing a distinction between the entire ‘religious 
are no doubt those imposed by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, system” of Mormonism, and this one tenet, which has been 
upon seamen guilty of desertion or similar offences. Now, deser- notoriously exaggerated until the popular mind associates no 
tion has in two cases been defined as leaving a ship without! other idea with Mormonism. We think he strains the spirit and 
reasonable cause, and both cruel treatment and such a want of/ the claims of free inquiry rather too far in his plea for a 
provisions as amounts to a substantial case of hardship have been | serious investigation of the Gospel according to Joe Smith, when 
held to afford a justification for leaving. It is difficult to see why | he says, ‘‘It is becoming to give a hearing to those who, while so 
manifest unseaworthiness should not come within the same prin- far differing from us, claim to form their opinions from the same 
ciple. However, though we think some qualification should be recognised Protestant standard.” ‘This is, as Mr. Bonwick says, 








made to Mr. Plimsoll’s statements, both as to the former owner | 
and as to the seamen, we are inclined to agree with him as to the | 
inadequacy of such acheck. Few of even the more honourable | 
shipowners will go out of their way to make themselves enemies. | 
Seamen in general are not strong enough to grapple with the 
body of men on which they depend, and the risk of a prison seems 
to them more present and more certain than the risk of | 
drowning. | 


‘*a day of religious inquiry, when the foundations of creeds are 
being severely tested ;” but these phrases apply to creeds of some 
prima facie moral and intellectual pretensions; and, with culti- 
vated people at least, Mormonism has no such pretensions. There 
is no reason why we should accord a hearing, in the sense of sifting 
investigation, to Mormonism, rather than to any other form of 





* The Mormons and the Silver Mines. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. Lonion: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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euperstition, and there is something unpleasant in the mention of 
this mischievous imposition as among the intellectual systems 
which men are examining and discussing with, in most instances, 
serious and anxious purpose. 
Mr. Bonwick through the lengthy and elaborate chapters, 
respectively entitled ‘‘ Religion of the Mormons” and ‘Poly- 
gamy at Utah,” he is adequately informed upon a disagreeable 
subject, and convinced that the author defines Mormonism rightly 
when he calls it ‘“ Orientalism in the West, though without its 
torpor and slavery.” But neither has it a touch of the dignity and 
grandeur of the creed of Mahomet ; it is absolutely destitute of any 
poetical element, of any principle whereby men might be welded 
into a nation, and incited to heroism and self-devotion. It has all 
the coarse jualities of a fanatical superstition, it has not a spark 
of the fire which sometimes raises fanaticism above contempt, and 
gaves it from ridicule; it is as vulgar and ignorant as it is base. 
Happily, there is reason to believe that its days are numbered, 
and it will be well for the world when Mormonism in America, 
and the literature which it has created here, are things of the past. 
Meantime, the Mormons hold millennial views in a literal sense; 
they differ from the English sects, whom Mr. Bonwick calls ‘their 
fellow-Protestant believers,” on the question of locality. Joe 
Smith has declared that ‘in 1890 the face of the Son of Man will 
show itself in the world,” and his followers hold that the New 

erusalem will be ‘“*commenced” in Jackson County, State of 
Missouri, where a temple, the site of which was dedicated in 1831, 
will be eventually built. In spite of the author’s paraded can- 
dour, his plea for investigation, and other attempts to raise this 
repulsive aberration of human souls and consciences into the 
region ‘of philosophical inquiry, we plainly detect that when he 
has said his say about the prosperity, the order, the cleanliness, 
the external propriety, the industry, and the good government of 
the Salt Lake community, he is slightly ashamed of his enthu- 
siasm, and ready with an inconsistency which we welcome, to hope 
the best from the exertions of the Gentile Christian missionaries, 
Mr. Bonwick tells some stories, amusing though sad, of ‘* religious” 
impostors and enthusiasts other than Mormons, and in particular, 
gives the history of a man named Fisher, which would be incredible 
if we had not the evidence of cases of so-called witchcraft in our 
own police-courts to prove that there are literally no bounds to 
buman knavery and human folly. He gives a sketch of his visit 
to a Mormon school, where the pupils, of both sexes, were fifty in 
number, and concludes it thus :— 

“Proceeding to a slight and discreet examination, I was surprised at 
their lamentable ignorance. Of grammar and geography they were 
wholly innocent, and the results of their more humble lessons were 
not remarkably apparent. It was a mortification to my Melbourne 
pride to know that, though some were sixteen years old, not one had 
heard of the place. They had known Australia by repute, but had no 
idea of its position. A few ventured upon a guess. One thought it in 
America, but the oldest lad briskly sang out that it was ‘along in 
Europe.’ Without doubt I saw the worst specimen of Utah schools; 
but then, as a lady friend in San Francisco said, ‘it was only taught 
by a man, you know.’ ” 

On ‘*Woman’s Rights in America,” Mr. Bonwick is very 
amusing; he tells a number of entertaining stories, and gives the 
frankest exposition of all the “ platforms” of all the soi-disant 
reformers ; but he is singularly reticent concerning his own opinions 
on the various points which he raises, and he tails off at the end of 
his chapter into generalities of sentiment, and tall talk with a 
little too much of the ‘ Bird-o’-Freedom ” flavour. Probably, if 
he had known of the * burst-up” of the Woodhull and Claflin 
partnership before his book went to press, he would have sup- 
pressed his highly-coloured apology for those social excrescences ; 
but the unfortunate postponement of their exposure and punish- 
ment is no excuse for his having followed in this single instance 
an objectionable precedent. 


When the reader has followed | 


| 
| 





| 


ONLY EVE.* 

Tuts is a clever story, and very far from common-place in its 
conception, though there are crude elements in the plot. We may 
safely predict concerning it, that few who read the first chapter will 
care to lay the book down till they have finished it ; and yet the 
interest is seldom dependent on the plot, which is simple enough, 
and free from all superfluous mystery. The scene of the story is 
laid in Framborough, a small manufacturing town in the midland 
counties, about the beginning of the present century, we conclude, 
but on this point our authoress is delightfully vague, so vague 
we have really been quite interested in the pursuit of some clue 
which might define the period for us, but it has always eluded our 
grasp. First, we found it was at a time when sofas were considered 
an innovation abhorrent to the well-reguiated middle-class mind, 
and thought we had but to fix the important date when that could 
have been the case; but a little further on we find one of the 
speakers seated on an ‘‘ old-fashioned sofa.” Then we ascertained 
it was long before the days of trains. Yet we found “ cabs’ 
always waiting for our travellers when they arrived in London. 
Then we were thrown further back by finding one man reading 
from a newspaper to his friends an account of the Gordon Riots, 
while the writings of Cobbett were on his neighbour's book-shelf ; 
but then we considered the newspaper was an old one. Perhaps 
it might have lain many a year undisturbed. We gave it up, 
content that the story did not depend for its interest on any such 
adventitious circumstance as the year in which it was enacted, 
but the writer would do well in her next story (we hope we may 
have many more from her pen) to take a little more care on this 
point. 

We have not the slightest intention to place this story in shreds 
before our readers. It is quite too interesting as a whole to 
be given in small pieces, but we may indicate one or 
two of its principal features. ‘‘'The economy of the social 
system at Framborough was rather peculiar. There were no 
evenings at home. Its traditions for generations had been 
musical and political.” And we may add, there was a women’s 
whist club, for the elder ladies, the conversations at which in the 
intervals of play are very skilfully delineated. Mrs. Lunn 
is never didactic, never commits the fault (so intolerable in the 
poorest, so forgivable in the best novelists) of commenting on 
her own characters. They say all the good things that are said, 
and that in the quietest and most unconscious way. ‘The few 
words in which she introduces her characters before we can 
know them or they can speak for themselves, show how great 
must have been the temptation to come before the curtain occa- 
sionally as apologist or interpreter; at the same time there is an 
occasional vagueness and almost oddity of expression which gives 
some of these passages a certain enigmatic character. There is 
George Cameron, ‘‘ with nothing ameliorative about him, cap- 
tious in conversation, exacting more intelligence and higher 
principle than he was likely to meet with, and neither tolerable as 
an opponent, nor grateful as a partisan. The actual superiority 
of his character, being opposed to the genius of success, was not 
acceptable.” What precisely does Mrs. Lunn mean by “ ameliora- 
tive” here? and is not the adjective ‘‘ acceptable,” in the sense of 
‘‘ popular,” a little unusual? The struggle in Mr. Cameron's 
nature is well represented in his response to his mother’s 
endeavour to rouse him to a more active effort in the redemp- 
tion of his falling fortunes. “I know what you would say, 
mother; each man ought to be the centre of a system at my age, 
and take care he does not absorb all his own life and heat. I 


| dare say if the plunge were once made into such a novel state, one 


|could get adapted. 
‘itself under exacting circumstances.” 


. The second and much less portion of Mr. Bonwick’s work, relat- | 
ang to the silver mines of the Far West, is of serious practical | 


value, and ought to have come first. ‘The geological chapters are 
remarkably well written, exceedingly interesting, and very timely, 
because, as the author remarks, ‘‘the increasing investment of 
English capital in American mines demands further intelligence 
respecting such metallic resources, which are necessarily connected 
with questions of geological science. ‘The rapidly extending spirit 
of emigration asks anxiously for more light upon that supposed 
Better Land in the West.” A good deal of light and many valu- 


| words. 


A new sense has been known to develop 
It is no mean praise 
to say, by the time we are half-way through these volumes 
we know George Cameron and his mother intimately. We 


‘find the two in the first page of the story, ‘having a few 


This was no unusual occurrence with them; it did not 


/mean much; but they were both rather irritable, and having in 


able practical hints may be got out of the 120 pages in which Mr. | 


Bon wick treats of the sllver mines and the labour question, includ- 
ing, of course, the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,” of whom there are now 
30,000 specimens engaged in mining and employed in stores in 
Nevada alone, 





their dispositions more sensitiveness than forbearance, their hearth 
was sometimes aglow with fires the Charities would not have 
kindled.” George's devotion to music to the exclusion of business 
was a sore trial to the more practical mother, but here is a further 
glimpse of them, when for months the dread of deafness has been 
upon the son :— 

“ After a while he took the violono out of its case and put it tenderly 
in its old place between his knees. Then he paused; with what dread 
lest the sweet and delicate harmonies should be lost to him for ever, 
any musician can imagine. For two months he had not dared to evoke 
a sound from this precious companion; he would tarry no longer, now 








| * Only Eve. By Mrs. J. Calbraith Lunn. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1873. 
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that he had gone through what must surely be the worst. He was 
if he were about to stake all that was 
«e between the new bow and the in- 






nervous and trembled, feeling as 
worth living for. The , 








strumént that had gone thorough so much had to be accomplished, and 
it was a crucial affair. P 7 some good music came, certainly not 
» full ¢ 1 as of yore; a t each pause the seething noise in his 





he started up and flung his bow 
a surer destruction on the violono than 
it each renewed attempt there 





ears was ver" ‘ssing. 
aside, feeling ready to w 
the rioters ha f 





Was more 


to be satisfied w n he opene ed the book of the ‘Messiah’ and 
went on from one to ano the gaining confidence and joy, till 





enthusiasm was quick within his a: and he became as rapt and 
triumphant as he had ever been. He came to the end, conqueror over 
the dreaded fate, havi it é great master’s grandeur 
was as unique, his pathos as exquisite, his genius as accordar 
to the faithful tr slat or. What the tried, thankful man did then, in 
his great, ‘prise, need not be told. Assured that his sense 
for music { still, he played hour after hour—to interpret, 
his apprehension was not dead, or even dulled. It was nothing 
miraculous, the cause was evident enough. His soul had been pene- 
trated by the music of the masters till he had become independent of 
his outward cars. e,in a single direction, of what we n nust 
eventual! ly all become, in ity, before the purpose of be 
fulfilled here. Wh } ble to rest for care about hi re 
back to his door : . she marvelled to see a quiet smile on his 
face and the old sympathetic motion flitting about his brow and lips. She 
ied a new and pleasant truth, thinking, 
ke right itsways. Quite unconscio 

placed the faithful instrument, 
tknown, What matters a sense, more | 
After that night Cameron was, at 

» jsolated lot he had to bear; and 
word from the true-hearted and 
the violono or his musical and | 











as ever, 




















smiled, too, as if she | 
indeed, that even ge 
of her presence, Came 
‘I might have trusted, 
or less, when one’s sot 
any rate, better 
after that wate] f 
penitent mother in dispar: 
miscellaneous extravagance 








And then, again, we have Mrs. Cameron with Bernard Fielding, 
the young enthusiast and poet :— 

“The old lady, with all her pee 
Bernard more freely than with Georg 
perly, has a more de nd does not permit so many dis- 
tractions as must surround a man in middle life. She and Bernard were 
f inspiration, though hor 1 face, being turne 
towards the mount of illuminated. The 
light and freedom of his mind were particularl ‘ful to her; the 
precision and sternness of her own clear intellect having fair play 
without any painful recoil.” 





iarities, could always talk with 
. beeause age, if lived up to pro- | 
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nearer to ta souree 
» more divir 





Once more :— 
“Mrs. Cameron kept a long, anxious watch that night, hoping her 

1 fe him in his disappointment 

-e his music-room and ascend the 
stairs. He passed her door, but she called him, and he came. Lifting 
her knitting, she worked nervously and with a trembling hand as she 
said, ‘I would depart to-morrow, and with a vast content, could I but 
in-hand. This may not seem to be say- 
ve been here and how many 





son might come to her, ng to me 


if he did, until she 








see you and Mary Elton han 





a neh ae) ve 
Ing mt . consi l 








gone before ; nevertheless, it is to go with this yearning for my 
one, lonely son. Ow ¥ lon 88 means; and it makes me more 
loath than is seer to ny y. leavi Georg yn, 








without a soul to look to when Iam gone, Is it all over, then ? 
Of Mary Elton we have not space to say a word; our readers 


must learn to know her for themselves; but of Eve it behoves 


us to say something ; for it is in the management of the strictly 
musical part of the story that Mrs. Lunn appears to succeed best. 


There is much of which it would be easy to qu stion the truthfulness 
in the other parts of thetale. Eve, when weare first introduced to 
her, is a waif, without a name; “ Only Eve,” singing in the rain, 
barefooted and shivering, under Cameron's window. But the lead- 
ing thought in the authoress’s mind, which runs through the greater 
part of her story, and to wh 
music to ally itself to the drama in such form as to become its highest 
interpreter. This it cannot be said to do for us as a nation in the 
Italian opera nor in the oratorio, where, as Cameron remarks, it 
nan. An ardent disciple of Gliick, 





1 it is subordinate, is the power of 


interprets God rather thai 
our authoress has woven 

her own mind, realised and idealised the whole, and burns with 
the desire that some fitting representation of the highest and 


5 


11 
all his theories in a harmonious whole in 


deepest thoughts which at this moment agitate the hearts of men 
should find their expression in music allied to English words 
The conversation which takes place in Bernard Fielding’s room 
best illustrates her meaning as near as we can get it, we think. 
A fine little bust of Gliick occupies the place of wagers at 
Handel's right hand, over it is an illuminated monogram, ‘ Art 
is great as it interprets Humanity ” :— 











“Oameron saw thi tantly. and shook his fist b it defiantly 
‘Art is great, as it in G he said, as he took iick from t 
pedestal and pointed Handel, whom le left alone in his glory.— 


‘Gliick was unique and lived before his time,’ drawle 
lazy, but self-assured way he lolled in a much fatigued condition in 
his easy-chair.— How « u live before his time? Does not his 
Creator know where to p is when He has made one? Are all 


those souls nothing that nn raised and moved by this soul ?’ 














Mr. Cameron put his questions together rather heavily when he felt 
angry, and he was always i tagonistic mood before Mr. Serle’ 
innovations, ..... ‘Are you i provide for Mr, | 
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looking cruelly clever and critica} 





oM 
c? 





Serte’s musi Ir. Sinesasie asker 
at Bernard, Ri amember your nev gled opera needs a poet who can 
represent man in his highest and de pest estate, humanity in all its 

satness, as well as a musical composer who can wed word and music, 












and put the soul of the universe into 


all others. You must have lived a gor 


lation with hi nself and 
yung man.’—* You own 









then, that the traditional op 
our innovation?’ Mr. Serle & isi 
cusuioned ease.—‘ It is a simple thing to get a musical entertair 
nent to please some dilettante advo , Who would 
give to play-acting some diviner yi ir What would you 
have finer than Mozart’s operas? Do they not move you enough? 
Would you have every sense in such extravagant activity that you can- 
not di ti yow’ ears ‘They are beautiful, but 
ve want mn re flesh and blood,’ said Serle, who certainly 
- ud no su} ‘erfluity of these things in his own presentation.—* We want 
ide 2 in the noblest | nguage,’ Miss Serle added, 
her fine personality ignoring ws 1e mi t | istration of her brother. 
‘And what is r highest ide ked, rather dis- 
dainfully, Dinorah’s fine style jr oem sxasporating.—‘* The passions of 
our humanity,’ she said, with similar curt 3—‘I would rather get 
out beyond them es suffer my soul to float in the unpeopled regions, 
nough of humanity.’ Mr. Cameron turned his left 










himself a trifle from 










tes 





ason 









from your ey 3? 








to express our hi 











Ih: shoulder 
towards the accomplished Miss Serle, and watched Mary Elton’s 
fingers as they softly and silently wove an idle pattern of mimic lace. 

led regions, but we must 
set any mark upon 
a, 








‘We may get our inspiration from the unpé 





warm it and realise it amongst men, or it wil 
us, either for our own nobility or for God’s recognition,’ Bernard s 
with the certainty of his reverent youth. His own fine pose made a 
vady sanctuary of every other, and he entered with enthusiasm int 
this idea, that would make the art he gloried in the language, not only 
of its sister arts of poetry and eloquence and form, but of the mighty 
ling it in the only way all 











life of the human world, condensing and revea 
can see and understand.” 

E.ve’s whole history, through an infinite variety of scenes, leads 
up to her becoming prima donna in Serle’s opera. The two 
chapters in which this opera is suggested and described would alone 


| vindicate for the authoress a right to belong in a true sense to the 


artist world. The effort must have taken as much courage as 
ability, though for that matter, no strong passion is conscious of 
its own daring, and with the writer of this story music is evidently 
At the risk of doing the authoress injustice, we must 
‘* Ezra,” she has 


a passion, 
outline what this opera was intended to be. 
called it. And the curtain rises on,— 

“A chain of mountains, with the clearly-defined outlines of an Oriental 
», bounded the distance ; the Temple of Jerusalem, exquisitely 
f sacerdotal and 
wiest in a white serge robe, wi 
. occupied a central place by 
‘nso and sorrow-stricken 


atmospher 
drawn, was recognised ; and beside it stood a group o 
prince rely magnate 3 of the East. A pr 

ed hem of gold and scarlet and 
i ps of the temple. His attitud ’ 
for he was listening to the grievous story of the Hebrew princes, who 
ng of the wrong the Israelites had committed against their faith and 


ation by their numerous alliances with foreign countries. Their tone 





i= 








law a 
was LOW al 





tinged with a certain triumph as they proceeded, as if they would f 
be proud of the informer’s mission. Pointing towards the glittering 
domes and minarets that rose on either hand, they indicated, with eager, 
r fia igers yn the offenders were shamelessly polluting by thei: 
ne » Holy City; and their rose as they concluded, in- 
dign aie, —‘And the » children t! 
vs shall come to d ae of the 
» Holy One—to be put to shame before the 


their fat s.” The white-ro 


nd plaintive, but not wholly sorrowful, their manner bein ig 
} in 
, 











wine up in the city of ont 
1 lineace—shall come to 





nister in the Temple « 





if smitten wit! ywand shame ; 
y ‘ata before the temple, 
rosy light from the setting sun 





and when the informer 
with hidden face. 
announced the hour of evening sacrilice, a boy came from the temple 









l bearing a ¢ us breastplate of precious ston s engraved with 
Ly ‘aat and reverend names, The priest put away the l 
1 gesture of dismay and grief, an L risi to his knees, he 





ned towards the audience and sang, with ; and ferveur, 





is confession and denunciation of the p vinn :—‘I am 
ashamed, and I blush to lift up 1 face. F ys of our fathers 
have we been wanderers, and ble, and in captivity, and in 


confusion of face.’” 
And so from scene to scene, till the word goes forth that the 
Hebrews shall put away their wives which they have taken from 
from among the heathen. Kelita, one of the Temple singers, is 
robing for the service, while Eve, the radiant Egyptian wife, 
fastens about his neck the golden chains of the sacred vestment :— 
** As sho looked into his face the passi m of her soul 
illumined her beautiful countenance. She was | with ne hus- 
band that she might no longer be isolated aith and daily 
but be a witness of the glories and a shar vr of th » prerogatives 





devotion, 
she had learned, through him, to venerate supremely. ” Still, anxious 

F hi ‘eo and care, sho 
and love-lighted 
iowever, as the 





that he should not ink her unmit 
1anted a charming itative, with 


the tone of her voice and manner 









eve 
mel prozesded until the sympathetic listeners med all woe- 
“Ea 


ine ‘n the valley of my 
r far than any primal 
t more than Adam 


‘Love mingles 
youth, <A very 
Eve's, for li ! \ 
unto Eve —tho mart my pri 

‘Then take me 
My soul is al i 
Oh, bid me not be he py + like the fl we 
Whispe -r no longer, eis all in all! 
} nilly's cup that eart dew has fill'd, 
ya cold, earth- t has touch’d and kill 
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‘Thou hast a holier love than aught of mine! 
I feel its spirit breathing in thy kiss: 
When may I sing before the temple shrine ? 
Oh, bid me not sing, star-like in thy heavens! 
The quivering stars burn with celestia! light, 
Or, drawn by earth's base aliens, sink in night.” 





Kelita, replying with the accustomed kiss and look of tender yet calm 
superiority, inevitable in one so supreme, added,— 
‘Thou art my Eve, beloved one, the-sweet and holy music of my life! 
Yet the temple brooks no stranger's foot; and art not thou an alien 2 
‘No alien, if thy wife,— 
For all these years, O Kelita! some love has been teaching ma, 
That He who made thy soul for Him made my soul for thee.’” 


Then, after another scene of some beauty, Kelita announces to 


| 


loes not, of course, look for profound views of history or life, but a 


| certain external verisimilitule helps to maintain the illusion; nor is 


it difficult to eateh the knack of writing a seventeenth or eighteenth- 


Eve the doom which has fallen upon her; the girl has her part ! 
| tives, Brown John and “Daylight,” each so acute, but yet so different, 


to sustain, but struck by some new and unlooked-for agony, forgets 
it, and improvises a more beautiful one. ‘The part of Kelita had 
been borne by Bernard Fielding, and Eve's subsequent explana- 
tion to Serle, which contains perhaps a shade or two too much of 
the sentimental in it, will give the reader some insight into the girl’s 
nature. Eve is speaking :— 

“Tt was no panic that came upon me, but a strange and terrible 
revelation that rose up at once, as if my soul had spoken with its one 
true master.—* Well, dear, and what was the revelation ?°-—‘ You see, 
Mr. Serle,’ Eve began quietly, but warming and flushing as she pro- 
ceeded, ‘ we singing women have to cultivate every sense; we have to 
make ourselves beautiful by all means, and we must learn how to fee! 
the most intensely what is beautiful and good, and then to put it into 
our very souls, to kindle and glow till it lives and shines before the 
world ; and yet the clear crystal urn is not to be stained or even touched 
by the quickening fire. Every time we sing we are like flowers open- 
ing their inmost heart to the sunshine, and the rays go in and warm 
and sweeten every little nook till all is colour, and bliss, and glow.’ 
+++. ‘Then all at once wo find we are not these calm receptive 
flowers, but women, and with every feeling and hue of life crushed in 
our hearts, or world-shamed.’—‘I cannot follow the argument to its 
result,’ said Serle, deliberating in tone, but with a belying sparkle in 
‘Whence do the flowers get this fair wisdom? There must 


his eye. 
Nothing evolves sponta- 


be a whisper or sign made from without. 
neously, not even women.’ ” 

But we are spoiling Mrs. Lunn’s work by thus giving detached 
morsels torn from their proper setting. We can only recommend 
our readers to get the book for themselves, though they will pro- 
bably regret with us, that either through want of space, or time, 
or some other cause, Mrs. Lunn has made the last pages of her 
story so burried and indefinite as almost to suggest that they are 
the work of another hand. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


> eee 


to the Present Time. By David Mitchell Aird. (Longmans. )—This is 


by no means the first abridgment of Blackstone, but it is one which 
has merits of its own, and will be especially useful to those for whom 


it is intonded,—the elementary class of students. By simplifying much 


of Blackstone’s language, and breaking up his work into divisions 


which may bo easily mastered, Mr. Aird has produced what may be 


called the First Book of Law. It is probably with a view to the utility 
of such a work for educational purposes that Lord Selborne has 
recepted the dedication of it; and we think beginners will find its 


method thoroughly practical. Mr. Aird says in his preface that he has 
been engaged on the book for many years, yet the effect of the various 
changes introduced of late years by successive statutes is faithfully 
given. Perhaps the chief fault of the book is one which arises neces- 
sarily from the method pursued, the fault of too great dependence on 
the original commentator. There are instances in which the rules of 
law laid down by Blackstone have been rather modified than altered 
by subsequent legislation, and in these cases it is difficult both to 

tue its application 
Thus, to give an example, the law under whiel 





‘ule and yet to mark how limits of 
wed. 
be guilty of lareeny 
stone’s statement of the law of larceny, but if Blackstone’s statement is 
We hope Mr. Aird will 
have the opportunity of removing this impression in a second edition 
of his b yolk, 

Boscobel; or, the Royal Oak: 
T 'y.)—The fashion of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s historical 
by this time sufficiently familiar; nor Boscohel ditfer 
Mr. Ainsworth studies his history 


retain the old 


have be 





0 narr 


a bailee may does not exactly contradict Black- 


left by itself, it conveys a wrong impression. 


3 vols. (Tinsk 





does 


n its pr -lacessors, 





and is laudably minute and aecurate. His scenery, too, and 


his costumes are correct. The geography of the battle of Worcester is 
plainly set out, and we have faithful pictares, whether drawn by pencil 
or by pen, of the chief scenes of the great escape. The language of the 


Jharles 


period is not preserved with so much dramatic propriety. 


inde 1 scareely opens his mouth without saying “’Odzooks!” and 
Cromwell talks about “the sword of the Lord” with much more 


frequency and unction than, as we believ », he was in the habit of doing. 





Piet 4 Init . . . ° *,9 
2ut tie historical personages, and the minor characters who mix with 





them, and oi 





e the story what, we suppose, would be called a human 


century style, according as the exigencies of the story may require. A 
little more pains taken in this respoet would have improved Boscobel ; 
at any rate, it may take a fairly high place among books of its class. 

Oxe of Two. By Hain Friswell. (H.S. King.)—This is a story of 
crimeand its detection, ingeniously constructed, and told with spirit, 
whieh readers who like such stories—and most of us have now and 
then a mood in which we like them—may read with interest and even 
excitement. The plot is skilfully made, the secret well kept, and the 
dénouement unexpected, The characters and proceedinzs of the two detec- 
are particularly well described, Altogether, we like Mr. Friswell better 
in his capacity of romance-writer than when he gives us what we may 
take leave to call his sentimentalities. 

Onur readers will have observed that the title of “ Current Literature” 
which stands at the head of these columns is made sufficiently inclusive, 
and is attached to many works to which it can hardly be said properly 
ign to the longer 





to belong. The space which it is found possible to : 
reviews of hooks of superior importance or interest is strictly limited. 





Works that for the amount of information which they contain, or the 
which they have written might well deserve 
often to be noticed shortly, not so much 
from the necessity that there is 
determining that selection chiefly 


ability with been 
have 


of merit, as 


to be so reviewed, 
from any failure 


of making a selection, and of 


| by the interest which is probably felt in various subjects by the 


majority of our readers. On tho other hand, it is obviously improper 
to dismiss in the few lines to which, for the most part, the notices in 
which a vast amount of 
may be allowed to 


these columns have to be limited, books on 
labour has been expended. At the same time, it 
acritic to confess for once that there are bounds to his knowledge 


and his endurance, there are books which he does not find it 


| possible to read, or if he can read them, to understand. There 
are books, again, which cannot be noticed at all critically without 
discussing the most profound and difficult questions. For these, 

for various other mostly to be referred to those 


and reasons, 
limitations of human time and knowledge which a reviewer feels the 
most acutely, if he does not always confess them the most candidly, 
of all men, many works of various degrees of merit have to be passed 
over with a neglect which must be assigned not to indolence, indiffer- 
ence, or discourtesy, but to the conviction that it is the justest 
comment to be silent about that of which it has not been found 
possible to form a judgment on adequate grounds. Theological works 


and books of devotion, which come to us in nambers of which the 


| ° ° ° . ° P 
| outside public can form no conception, books on philosophical subjects, 


Blackstone Economized, being a Compendium of the Laws of England | 


| €%ties, Heavenly and Earthly.” translated by the Rey. A. 


| theological libra 


or dealing with branches of science or of technical art, we are often 
obliged merely to enumerate. From Messrs. T. and TT. Clark, a firm 
whose enterprise we have often had occasion to recognise, and whose 
publications would of themselves form no inconsiderable or incomplete 
y, we have received The Avngdom of God under the 
Old Testament, by Dr. Hengstenberg, and Commentaries on St, John's 
Gospel, by Dv. Lange, translated by Dr. Schatl, D.D., 2 vols.,a work, we 
may say in passing, exhibiting at onco the most exhaustive industry 
and the have also to acknowledge a very 
handsome edition of the Works of St. Augustine. In this series are 
included The City of God, 2 vols., edited and translated by the Rev. 
Marcus Dods; Writings in Connection with the Donatist Controversy, 
translated by the Rev. J. R. King; and Anti-Pelagian Works, trans- 
lated by the Rey. Peter Holmes, D.D.—With these may be mentioned 
* The Origin of the Two 
T. Waller 








soundest judgment.——We 


St. Augustine's City of God, Books xi.-xiv.: 





(Lengmans); and The Apostolic Fathers, St. Clement, Ignatius, 
Barnabas, Polycarp s with the Martyrdom of SS. /qnatius and 
| Polycarp, by the Rey. C. H. Hole (Rivingtons). A very 


>y William Harrison Ainsworth. | 


interest, talk much about as they do in this nineteenth century. One 
. ‘ 


is eontinued in Commentary, ITistorical and Critical, 
Leviticus, Part 2, with a new translation, 
The late Dean Alford left behind a 
‘h included nothing less than a 


valuable work 
on th Old Testament ; 
by M. M. Kalisch (Longmans). 





fragment of a vast projected work, whi 
New Translation and Commentary on the Old Testament, which is now 
published as Geness and part of Exodus for English Readers (Strahan). 
—We may mention at the same time a Companion to the Old Testament, 
a Plain Commentary (Rivingtons), and Sf. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, a 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. Challis (Deighton 
and Ball); The Gospel of St. Matthew Erpounde d, by the Rev. H. T. 
Adamson (Sampson Low and Co.); Old Yestament Synonyms, by the 
Rey. R. B. Girdlestone (Longmans); and a Commentary on Leviticus, 
by James G. Murphy (Triibner); Notes on References and Quotations in 
Mrs. Maclachlan 





the New Testament S ripture from the Old, by 
(Blackwood); and Tie Wulgate New Testament compared with 
the Douay Version of 1582 in urallel Columns (Bagster). 


Among works of what is more or less an historical character we may 
mention The Life of Christ, by a Member of the Church of England, 
2 vols. (Longmans); Outlines of the Life of Jesus Christ, by the Rey. 
L. Mercier, 2 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.); Ten Great Religions, by 
J. F. Clarke (Boston, U.S. : Osgoo 1); The Constitutional History of the 
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Church, by the Rey. C. Crossé (Longmans); Martyrs and Apologists, TINS BROT ’ 
by E. de Pressensé, translated by Annie Harwood (Hodder and LEY HERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
Stoughton); Religious Thought in England from the Reformation to the | WAT) AME DE SEVIGNE, her Correspondents onl 


Close of the Last Century, by the Rev. J. Hunt, 2 vols, (Strahan), a | Contemporaries. By the Comtesse Ds PULIGA. 2 vols. 8yo. With Portraits, 
work of vast industry, and displaying an impartiality absolutely - (Now ready. 

s. 9203 ae eae ‘pile a ’ inn . ee ee “Madame de Puliga has diligently studied her subject in all its be: : 
judicial; Church History of the First Seu en € enturies, by Milo Maban, | ,n3‘is thoroughly imbued with the spirit 7 the period of a dc eee 
D.D. (Rivingtons); Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, edited with Intro- | home with both correspondents and contemporaries; sho has made a judicious 
? | selection from the embarrassing abundance of materials accumulated to her hands; 


; > Ww - , ae awe : 
duction, by the Rey. W. Bright, D.D. (Clarendon Press), 5 which We | treading frequently on very delicate ground, sh2 is never wanting in feminine 
gladly welcome the first-fruits of the work of an accomplished Pro- | refinement or good taste."—Quarterly Review. 


fessor of Ecclesiastical History ; A Key to Church History (Modern), The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 











edited by the Rev. T. H. Blunt, M.A. (Rivingtons); The ee Bepetions, enn.weee. ee ge lager es egy F\S.A., Senior Ulerk of 
0 st. Joh Chrysostom. by H. C. Romanoff (Rivingtons) ; and er Majesty's Public Records, Author of **The Crown and its Advisers,” 
of 8 cit si, pais »Y C % ) ¢ * Last Century of Universal History,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (This an 


Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James IV., edited by G. W. 
Shorts (Edmonston and Douglas). Of books, sermons, and topics, The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 
of more or less controversial divinity, we have Views of Deity, a 8 Jumtonunin sant “The Lives of ga al 
by James Samuelson (Wiiliams and Norgate); Outlines of the C nea “More amusing volumes than these it would be difficult to fnd.”"—Standard. 
Ministry, by Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrew’s > f 

. ra] o 
(Longmans); Mankind, its Origin and Destiny, by a M.A. of Balliol MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the uAae Bee 

a oe aa " roe eae a - 2 vols. 8vo. Now ready, 

College, Oxford ees Ecce Me ssias, by E. Higginson (Williams | «ana music shall untune the sky."—DrypeN and HANDEL. 
and Norgate); Sons of God, the Known and the Unknown, by Dean NIECES 


Alford (Hodder ers Stoughton); The Bible; Is It the Word of God? TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
by T. L. Strange (Triibner); Lstablishments and Voluntaryism in LONDON’S HEART. By BL. Pansoon, Author of 














England, by the Rey. M. J. Mayers (Seeley); Oriental Religions, by 8. 
¢ ' - . gg gd : Nik. e “ Grif,” “ Joshua - Marvel,” “Blade o’Grass,”" and “Bread and Chees 
Johnson (Boston, U.S.: Osgood); A Festival Year with Great Preachers, Kisses.” In 3 vols. eee aiitiaans Roch my 
by J. M. Ashley (Hayes); The Deicides, an Analysis of the Life of Jesus, “ } 
J . J * ra . ° e q r) ! = 
by J. Cohen, translated by A. M. Goldsmid (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) ; HOME, SWEE r HOME / By Mrs. J. H. RipvELt, 
. Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &. In 


The Doctrine of Christ Developed by the Apostles, by E. Steane, D.D. (Ed- 3 vols. [Just ready. 


seitedy. ae Senay EP Rive . > 
~ sages ge seer 4 ‘ ee You Life, Preaching for the People, by the |/MURPHY’S MASTER, sobethettades. te tate 
v. ohnstone (Strahan); Esse and Posse, a Comparison of “Divine f “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” “A Perfect Treasure,” &¢. 2 vols 
and Eternal Laws and Powers, by H. T. Braithwaite (Longmans) ; Tie | : . a er ee ee 
Brotherhood of Men, its Laws and Lessons, by W. Unsworth (E. Stock) .| A FAIR SAXON. By J USTIN McCarruay, Author 
From Old to New, a Sketch of the Present Religious Position, by F. Regi- 

nald Statham (Longmans); Disciple Life, by the Rev. D, Maccoll (Mac- [Now ready. 
lehose); Ecce Consilium ; or, the Great Revelation (Simpkin, Marshall, The CRAVENS of CRAVENSCROFT. By Miss 
and Co.); Our Lord’s Miracles of Healing, by the Roy. F. W. Belcher, Piagorr. In 3 vols. 
with a preface by Archbishop Trench (Parker).—Mr. Belcher, we may ob- | A. FALSE HEART. By J. Epwarp Muppocx. In 
serve, unites the clerical and medical professions Our Father and His 3 vols. [Now ready. 
Laws, by A. Moberley (Smith and Elder); Zhe Church and the Seasons, as . ‘ 
by G. C. Hignett, M.A. —-Among books of a more devotional kind wo | | NOT WITHOUT yg RNS. as ay ee Author of 
may mention Scripture and Nature (Hodder and Stoughton) ; Thoughts | . aici , Sites cutie. 
for the Thoughtful, by W. Tait (Whittaker); The History of the Sacred | LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS: “ Katharine 


Passion, translated from the Spanish by H. J. Coleridge, S.J. — Fairfax,” “Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


and Oates); and The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales, translated by the | ? 
|The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, QC. : 


Author of the “ Life of St. Francis de Sales ” (Rivingtons). 
an Autobiography. By MATHEW STRADLING, Author of “The Irish Bar 
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Phillimore (Sir R.), Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England, 8vo (Sweet) 63/0 | reduction will be made in price. ; ; 

Plener (E. yon), English Factory Legislation, cr 8vo . (Chapman & Hall) 3/0| The Plants sent will range from 1 to 7 feet in height. - ; 

Plummer (J. 1), Introduction to Astronomy, 12mo .. (Collins) 1/0 The Plants will be carefully packed (without charge) and will be delivered (free) 

Pole (W.), Theory of Modern Game of Whist, feap 8v« ongman) 2/6 | at either the Farnborough, Blackwater, or Sunningdale Station. 

Political Portraits,—Characters of Public Men, cr 8vo.. ..(Strahan & Co.) 6/0 Terms—Net Cash on or before delivery. Unknown correspondents will please 

Pollie and Winnie; or, Story of the Good Samaritan, royal 1émo (Shaw & Co.) 1/6 | accompany their orders bya remittance. Post-Office orders payable at the Bagsbot 
(Longman) 6/0 | office. Cheques crossed London and County Bank, to the Aldershot Branch of 
















Ponton (M.), Glimpses of the Future Life, cr 8V0.......ssscessessessessenes ( ues \ I 
Roby (H. J.), Grammar of the Latin Language, part 1, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) 8/6 | Which Bank T, Thornton begs to refer as to his trustworthiness. 

Sainton Dolby (Mdme.), Tutor for English Singers (Ladies), roy 8vo (Boosey) 12/6 | 

Savory (H.S ), Geometric Turning, 8V0 ..........cccerseesssssseserssccsseees (Longman) 21/0 > y rrerel SATTNTO >t 

Shakespeare, Quotations from, by Edmund Routledge, _ 8vo ...(Routledge) 1/0 | I AIN LESS DEN TISTRY ° 

Social-Science Association Transact MR, BOTS, OVO: ccovenvccsesncencsned (Longman) 12/0 

Southgate (H.), Gone Before, feap 8V0  ..+....scceeeees Lockwood & Co.) 5/0 ” - 

Stenhouse (Mrs.), A Lady's Life among the Mormons, feay --.(Routledge) 1/0 OW 

Transactions of Obstetric Society, London, 1872, SV0........eccecesssesss (Longman) 15/0 M E S S R Ss. G A B R I E L, 
Willmott (R. A.), Pleasures of Literature, feap 8vo .-..(Routledge) 1/0 | 

Wirth (L. E.), German Chit-Chat, a Collection of Conversations ...(Longman) 2/6 THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 











To ADVERTISERS.—TZo0 insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the ONLY ADDRESSES, 


Publishing Office Seng Civee not = than 12 mo Friday. 64 LUDGATE HIL i CIT ¥ 


Ds GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the | —T 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. | 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
With other Pictures at the Dor& GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. : 
Admission, 1s. | WEERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 














| of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘* My Enemy's Daughter,” &c., &c. In 3 vols . 
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On Wednesday next, in One Volume, 8vo. 
Considerations as to our Allies of the 


G AUL or TEUTON? 
qT 


COLONEL 


Future. By Lord DUNSANY. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in Svo, price 12s, cloth. 


T 


1872. 


LAND. 





Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 








JOHNSON’'S DICTIONARY by Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 
Complete in Four Volumes, quarto, price £7, cloth. 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &¢.. late Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge; Author of “The English Language,” &c. Founded on that of Dr. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. as edited by the Rev. H. J. Topp, M.A. With numerous Emendations 


and Additions. 


“The special excellence of the present over all previous editions will be found 


in the etymological department."—John Bull. 


“Though nominally based on Johnson's Dictionary, so much of the original text 
is discarded as imperfect or erroneous, and the additions in every department are 
go numerous and extensive, that it may be regarded virtually as a new book....... 
Dr. Latham's Dictionary deserves to be studied by every one interested in the 
language: as a book of reference it is admirably fitted for general usefulness.” — 


Edinburgh Review. 


London: LONGMANS and Co., and the other PROPRIETORS. 


By R. 


PRINCIPAL DAWSON’S NEW WORK 
This day, with 20 Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN. 
By J. W. DAWSON, LL.D. F.R.S., F.G.S., 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal; 
“ Archaia,” “ Arcadian Geology,” &c. 


London: HODDER ani STOUGHTON, 27 and 31 Paternoster Row. 


WALMSLEY’S NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


‘The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. | Price 2s. 


RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for | WILD SPORTS and SAVAGE LIFE in ZULU- 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, Plymouth and Devonport Meeting, 
Edited by Epwtn Pgars, LL.B., General Secretary of the Association. 

* * The Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1866, 1857, 1868, 1859, 1870, and 
1871, price 12s each, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s—may also be hid. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. BRAN KSOME DENE. 


rmmuE CATHEDRAL for EDINBURGH.—See the BUILDER 

| of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d, for View of the Interior; also for Plans | 
of the New Post Office—The Strength of Building Materials—Pontefract Castle— | 
Royal Scottish Academy—Irish Architects—Art and Sanitary Matters.—1 York 


Tilustrated, price 3s 6d. 


‘The CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. 


[Nert month, 


(To follow. 


WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


is NOW READY. 


Author of 








PURITY 
A Sermon Preached before the University of Cambridge, Feb. 2, 1873 ; 
Being the Sunday following the Funeral of Professor Sapawick, 
By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


This day, 8vo, price Is. 


AND LIGHT: 








PARKLING DINNER ALE. 








| er PALE ALE, 


w* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 








eS ALE, 





\ M. YOUNGER and CO. 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool 


Office: 51 South John Street. 


"S.LL.WHISKY. 





KK tX4HAN 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 





D& VILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
‘ largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cares for home use or exportation. Quota 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 

VF OSCOW POLYTECHNIC 

EXHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 

1872. (GOLD MEDALS.) 

First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig's, 
= ~~ ‘raul signature. Ask for Liebig Company's 

xtract . 








URES of LONG-STANDING 
COUGHS, &c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS.— 
From Mr. B. Bullus, 168 Heckley Hill, Birmingham :— 
“‘Many cases have come under my notice where the 
Wafers have effected cures of long-standing Coughs 
and other disorders of the chest.” They instantly 
relieve Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Rheumat- 
ism, and all nervous pains, and taste pleasantly. Sold 
by all druggists at Is 14d per box. 





J™*£Forp's FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
Proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
Sperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Fance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 








CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
REAL TURTLE SOUP. 
i cCALL’S WEST INDIA TURTLE. 
—Real Turtle Soup, in Quart, Pint, and Half-pint 
tins, ready for immediate use. 
Callipash and Callipee in 2-lb. and 1-Ib. tins. 
Green Fat in 4-Ib. tins. 
Dried Turtle in bulk. 
To be had at all first-class Italian Warehouses, and 
wholesale of JOHN McCALL and CO., 137 Hounds- 
ditch, 


NOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 

JT excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 


6 eine CRYSTAL GLASS 





| ioartaniaad tT FURNITURE, 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery, moderate in cost, 
and of the finest possible quality. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fitted up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 


HOWARD and SONS, 

Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 
And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 

Y UDDEN MOURNING— 
kK. Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Re ble estimates also given for household mourn- 





They require no restraint of diet or t 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 





ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
Y'S. 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 





PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call 

FY attention to their IRON FRAME COTTAGE PIANOS. celebrated for their Powxr and Bsavrty. 

These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, aud also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. 

The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 


Instruments accordingly. 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.B.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{EsTas.isuep 1792.) 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from paia 


and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, in 


the nervous mi and 
n edia, 


regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous re 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLOR 


ODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Booashtite, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, 


iphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agua 
D tery. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysen 
CHLO oop rue effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODY. 


E is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Caneer, Toothache, &c. 


From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
rodyne from 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chilo’ 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have a-dozen 


once to the above address. 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a 


bottles sent at 
h from her 


Vajesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
avy service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1364. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paas Woop stated that Dr. J. Cots Browns was undow the 


{nventor of CHLORODYNE; that 


the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, he 


regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7imes, 18th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 46 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
panies each Bottle. 


CHLORODYNE,” on the 


vernment Stamp. Overwhelming Medica! Testimony accom: 


SOLE MANUFACTUBER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 
TAT 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
<< GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. __ 


an) i 1 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service 

Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is Jabelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homwopathic Chemists, 
London. 


‘BBREECH-LOADERS.. ji 


SECON D-HAND. 


REECH-LOADERS 
FROM £10 10s. 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e 


LONDON, 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 

PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


| os AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 
_ AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
"a AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


___BRYANT AND MAY. 
QUININE WINE. 


As supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the 
late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer, Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 

Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
bs ge RESTORER or DRESSING 
wil RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dyo. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 








Was TED, to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 
the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 
wise, and their value will be sent per yveturn. 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 








TATIONAL PROVIDENT 
1 INSTITUTION, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
Established December, 1835. 
Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 
Accumulated Capital........0.+. £3,205.055 15 4 
Gross Annual Income ......... 437,34 1 5 

During the past year 1,008 proposals were received, 
amounting to £458,200. The Policies issued were 736, 
assuring £342,850. the premiums thereon amounting to 
£11,189 per annum. 

The accounts for the year show a balance of receipts 
over disbursements of £103,969 4s 10d, thereby increas- 
eceumulited Fund of the Institution to 
5 4d, which amountis invested on mortgage 
state aud other securities, including £248,053 
advanced on loan to members on security of their 
policies. 

The entire working expenses, including commis- 
sion, are less than 43 per cent. on the gross annual 
income. 

The total amount paid in Claims on the decease of 
members since December, 1835, including bonuses, is 
£3,176,620 73 3d. 

The whole of the profits are divided amongst the 
assured, and applied in reduction of the premiums, or 
as bonuses added to the sums assured. 

The profits declared at the division 20th November, 
1872, now in course of distribution, amount to 
£519,223 168 5d, making the total profits realised 
since December, 1835, £2.305,.330 178 6d. 

In conformity with the “MARRIED WOMEN'S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1870.” policies may now be effected 
at the request of the Proposer, for the separate benefit 
of wife and children. ‘These policies are not subject 
to the control of the husband or of creditors, and are 
free from probate duty. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS WANTED in towns 
where the Office is unrepresented. 

Prospectus and Proposal Form forwarded on appli- 
cation. 












HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 
London, Feb. 13th, 1873. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
tie" Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums .,.........0.00+06 £346,279 
° » Interest. seosserse 139,049 
Accumulated Funds,.........0006 se0+ eee 3,199,699 
Also a Subseribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
The Expeuses of management are under 3 per cent. 
At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annnal Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. 
ances effected in all parte of the world, 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | 





RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and | 


the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 


negotiated and collected; mouey received on deposit. | 


For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, | 
gC. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





oo and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


SAUCE. 





[ EA AND PERRINS’ 

4 (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and sce the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


| 


i 


SSUE of SIX PER CENT. DEBEN. 
TURES of the CREDIT FONCIER of ENGLAND. 

Limited. : 

NOTICE is hereby given that NO further APPLICA. 
TIONS will be RECELVED for the above AFTER this 
day, SATURDAY, the Ist March. 

By order, H. J. BARKER, Financial Secretary, 
St. Clement's House, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, 

London, E.C., March 1, 1873. 

TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 

I AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

_4 MONTHLY RECORDof INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Luvestments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needie Street, London, E.C. 





NVESTORS in ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 

By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London, 
Post free Threepence. 

~~ Published Monthly, 
S NARP'’SINVESTMEN CIRCULAR, 
h now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonda, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
I OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1863, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 








BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE ;LozENaeEs, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s, 
sons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. aud M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ya rE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medicab 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided. a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iuches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Loudon, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and Jls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 528 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 523 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. a 
grep STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&ec., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. 





VG RAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, aud 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OLNTMENT. 
—Bitious DisorpDeKns.—In bo organ of the body 
does disease present itself 30 frequently, and in such 
varied forms, as in the liver, and in no affections is it 
more important to apply immediate and safe treatment. 
Holloway’s remedies happily place the means of cure 
within the reach of all; his Pills aided by energetic 
friction with his Ointment upon the right side and over 
the pit of the stomach will soon relieve the most 
troublesome dyspeptic symptoms, and perseverauce 
with tuese preparations will ensure perfect recovery 
without avy great restrictions in babita or diet. The 
treatment sately reduces the enlarged liver, often re- 
sulting from hot climates or too great indulgence ia 
the pleasures of the table. 











CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


SQUARE, LUNDON. 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN; } Phosesctosus suxt oy Arruicatiox. 
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— 


HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for any YOUNG 
LADIES. and to Ladies desiring assistance to such for 
themselves, Mrs. STEWART begs to recommend the 
HOME and SCHOOL which she has successfully com 
pined, and which she personally superintends at Red 
a system in reference to both the househo'd and 
instruction is not that of the * Boarding School,” but 
of a private family under superior Governesses and 
Masters. The situation of the premises ts high and 
very healthy 

Address, Mrs. STEWART, Dunedin, Red Hill. 


Z\HELTENHAM COLLEGE. | 


TWELVE SCHOLARSGIPS. 

Two £50, Six £40, Four £20. 
in May 

Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


dal? DETTTICt pee 

JETITION ! PETITION! PETITION! 
] Friends of Women's Suffrage are earnestly 
exhorted to aid the cause by collecting signatures for 
the Petitions to be presented to Parliament in favour 
of the Women's Disabilities Removal Bill. Written 
Petitions ready for signature and Pr'nted Forms for 
the collection of additional signatures will be supplied 
on application to Miss BECKER, 23 Jackson's Row, 
Albert Square, Manchester. 


pes 











PARCEL POST. 





Under Authority from the PosTMASTER-GENERAL of | 


INDIA. 
Pareels not excecding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. 
x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed 
by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 





London to any Post Town in India, ata uniform charge | 


of Is 4d per lb. Full particulars on application at 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 


WWE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 


duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. | 


BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it bo distinguished 
from real silver. 

A small useful set, of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows:— 





















| 5 § Pei 5 
e= | °4i oe 
|S \ Ze | wa 
Sa i oH | aa 
Patterns. |S mas |g 
\£s.dL sd £e8.d 
12 Table Forks... 110 ./2 1./2 4. 
12 Table Spoons .. (110 ./2 1./2 4. 
12 Dessert Forks.. jt 2.j1 7.j1 10. 
12 Dessert Spoons /L 2.j0 7 .j1 10. 
12 Tea Spoons ........ - . 3] - 2S 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 9.'.12.]/. 136 
2 Sauce Ladies ..... Sule Bi. D9. 
1 Gravy Spoon ........ Ae wie Bs TS 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls S.. &.1.. $8 
1 Mustard Spoon. gilt bowl. 16. 2.). 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 26. 36. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. 1931 261 36 
1 Butter Knife ....... - 3%. 3ée. 39 
i Soup Ladle .., 7 ne aS 2 
PURINE cscs Bale Bs 46 








Total....... £9 1. 1113612146 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ..,.......€1 38 per doz. 
Dessert do., 168 64............... ea Spoons, 11s. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
pogo to £7. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £7 17s 
0 £24. 
Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A set of 





those who are seeking a SOUND |! 


Election second week | 


Cap.” 


four, plain elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded | 


pattern, £10 10s ; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s ; 
chased and engraved paiterns, from £14 to £26. 
Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 

3 glasses......12s to £2 68] 6 glaases...£1 4s to £4 16s 
4 glasses.,....15s to £2 188 | 7 glasses...£1 183 to £7 10s 
Siscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s. 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 453 to £9 12s 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 453 to 9%3 the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £8 8s 6.1 the dozen 
Pairs. Cases from 8s and lés. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 

General Faruishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogu: ’ 
Containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place; 
6nd 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant purts of the United 
Kingdom by railway istrifing. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


E -LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, | 


A ° SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZEN BY 
aud SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pick! +3, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
a are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put upand labelled 
m Close imitation of their goods, with « view to mis- 
toad the ublic,—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Vurmman Square), and 18 
Trinity Strect, London S.E ; 


| ARV EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
z The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
icularly Tequested to observe that each Buttle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 50 many years, sigued, “Zlizabeth Lazenby,” 


| 

| 

| post free.—London: Published only by Ropert Cocks 
| 

| 


SPECTATOR. 





tion. Its measure of practical and -piritaal application, 
with exegetical criticism, commends it to the use of 
those whose duty it is to preach as well as to under- 
stand the Gospel of Christ.”—Guardian. 
Qrress WORDS of the LORD 
h JESUS. Messrs. Clark have resolved to issue 
for a limited period, the Eight-Volume Edition of this 
Work, handsonzely bound in Four Volumes, for 
TWO GUINEAS. 
As the allowance to the trade must necessarily be 


“ The whole work is a treasury of thonghtful exposi- | 


small, orders sent either direct or through booksellers | 


| must in every case be accompanied by a Post-office 
order for the above amount. Prospectus of Messrs, 
Clark's publications free on app'ication. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Siyeet; 
and all Booksellers. 


| 
| Lately published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 


|THE MELrAPHYSIC of ETHICS. 
By ImMANvet KANT. Translated by J. W. 
Sempie, Advocate. Third Edition, edited, with a 


Preface, by H. CaLpERWwoop, D.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK; and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, Twenty-cighth Annual Issue, 2s; by post 
50 stamps. 

HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 

DIRECTORY for 1873: containing fal! particulars 

of every Newspaper, Magazine, Review. and Periodical 

published in the United Kingdom. With the News- 

| paper Map and an article on * The Law of Libel,” &c. 


C. MITCHELL and Co. 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street, E.C. 





Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, cloth, 21s. 
/TTOW to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Dr. Lioner BeAr, F.RS. 

Complete Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. 
Many New Processes of Investigation, and Directions 
for Examining Objects under the highest powers. 
Harrison, Pall Mall. 


‘TIMIE LADIES’ GUIDE to the most 
| POPULAR MUSIC only of the day (vocal and 
| instrumental), carefally selected from some thonsands 

of works, issued by the London Pablishers, gratis and 





and Co., New Burlington Street. 

A ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By FRAnz 

Ast. No.lin F, No. 2 in G. 4s, free by post 24 stamps 
| each. “ This little gem will haunt the memory of those 

who hear it long after the song has ceased.”"—Vide 

Graphic. Also a duet for soprano and contralto, 4s. 

ONLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME. New 

Song. by the Author and Composer of “ Thy voice is 

near,” “Oh! chide not my heart,” “Her bright smile 

haunts me still,” “The Liquid Gem,” The Wishing 
4s each, free by post at half-price. 

TAY VOICE IS NEAR. Song. By the Composer 
of “Her bright smile haunts me still,” “ The Liquid 
Gem,” &¢. 4s each, free by post for 24 stamps each. 
“Pretty song. which will win its way into favour 
because of its simplicity.”"—Bel/'s Weekly Messenger. “ A 
simple, plaintive song, remarkable for mach sweetness” 
—Court Circular. 

THE OLD SWEET STORY. Song. Words by 
Rea. Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. Worthington 
Bliss). 4s. “Is peculiarly sweet and plaintive. One 
of those songs which grow upon you, and fix themsel res 
in your memory.”"—Vide Liverpool Albion, “ Will be 
a favourite with the large class who admire the music 
of this popular composer."—Vide the Western Daily 
Press. 


London: Ropext Cocks and Co., New Burlington 


Street. 
\ JILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, 

MARCHA sth —ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 
BURLINGTON HOUSE.—The Exhibition of Works 
of the Old Masters, together with Works of Deceased 
Artists of the British Sebool, in Oil, Water-Colour, and 
Sculpture. Admission, from 9 till dusk, One Shilling. 
Catalcgue, Sixpence. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 











NCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
kK Collections to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important stady of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S,, 149 Strand, W.C. 


H, =: 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
and Out‘itter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
London Branch Establishments at 


| Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


J. NICOLL’S SOVEREIGN TWEED OVER- 
COATS, for Rain; if with silk lapels, One 
in Melton Cloths, Two to Three Guineas: or 
ditto, from Two and a Half 


H. 


Gunes ; 
of Cheviot or Angola 
Guineas, 

YOR LEVEES and DRAWING ROOMS.—H. J. 
I} NICOLL’S Super Cloth Suits, with rich appoint 
ments, complete, £20 the embroideries, &c., 
kept ready for inspection, so that an 
can be completed at a few hours’ notice. 

EPUTY LIEUTENANTS'’ UNIFORM of the flnest 
] and riche-t description. £36, Cau be obtaine | 
with the same despatch. Estimates supplied for Naval 


are 


8. 





| and Military Uaiforms. 


‘ERVANTS' LIVERIES.—The best moderate 


S prices. 


at 


e Liverpool, aud Birmingham. 


A] 
| Uneivilised Races of Men. 








J. NICOLL, London, Manchester, | 
j 









Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 
TPE DAYS of the SON of MAN: a 
History of the Church ia the Time of Our Lord. 
By Wiiuiam Lee, D.D. 

* Deserves high commendation. First, for the 
reverent Common-sense which characterises its indge- 
ments; next, for the extensive and careful reading of 
the best authorities of which it is the result; also, for 
its admirable arrangement and lucidity; and lastly, 
for the succinctness which, without any sacrifice of 
completeness, presents us with a full view of the 
ministry of our Lord, its conditions, characteristics, 
and results, in so small a compass....../ As a manual 
for family and school use the book is, we think, the 
very best that has come under our notice."—JSritish 
Quarterly Review, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 

Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 5s; Second Edition. 

-ESAR in BRITAIN. By Tomas 

KENTISH. 
“A m of considerable power, and far above the 
average of modern verse.” —Standarid. 

“Contains many admirable descriptions and spirit- 
stirring passages.” —Ciri! Serrice Gazette. 

“ Written with taste and discretion, with much force 
and freshness.” —Moenchester Guardian, 

“The story is well told. The prefatory verses at 
the beginning are good."—Cour? Circu’ar. 

“ This is the second edition ef poems of more than 
average merit and attractiveness. We repeat our 
former favourable opinion, with the ad.lition that we 
are glad to see it has been endorsed in so many 
literary quarters.” —Standard. 

BasiL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piceadilly, W. 


RE-ISSUE of WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY of MAN, 
Now ready, price 1s, Part L. of the Ke-issue of 
Routledge's 

ATURAL HISVORY of MAN ; being 

an Account of the Manners and Customs of the 

By the Rey. J. G. Woop, 

M.A., Author of the “Illustrated Natural History,” 

“Common Objects of the Country,” &. With Illas- 

trations by Wolf, Zwecker, Angas, Danby, and others, 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 

This Re-issue will be completed in 34 Monthly Parts, 
each containing 48 royal Svo pages, and about 25 
original illustrations. Prospectuses and specimen 
pages will be forwarded to any a idress. 

GeorGE ROUTLEDGE and Sons, The 
Ludgate, London. 


MISS BRADDON'S NEW WoRK. 
The New Work, by the Author of “ Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 yols., at all Libraries. 


| tated DARRELL, 
A 


Broadway, 














This day, fcap. Svo, neat and appropriate binding, 
cloth, price 5s. 

NONE BEFORE. A Manual of 
Consolation for the Bereaved, and a Well of 

Sympathy for the Sorrowing, filled from many sources, 

By Henry Sovtueare, Author of “ Many Thoughts of 

Many Minds.” 

London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Staticners’ Ha!l Court, 


T= DEAD CHURCI andthe 

LIVING WORLD. By J. M. Dixon. 24. 
London: E. TrveLove, High Holborn. By post, 244, 
from the Author, 2 Doringham Terrace, Hull. 


Crown 8¥0, Cheap Edition, 6th Thousand, 3s 6d. a 
TIRHE BIBLE and POPULAR 
THEOLOGY, with Special Reference to Recent 
Works of Dr. Liddon, Lord Hatherley, and the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. By G. VANCE SMITH. 
Loniion: LONGMANS and Co; H. Baacs, 173 Strand, 


Now ready, price 2s 6d, 
Pg mtg its Various Causes, and 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
By H. CAmpBett, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, 
LoneMan, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
all Booksellers. 


Post free for 13 stamps. 

K LECTRO-SURGERY, and its 
4 advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 

in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 

abuvormal growths generally. By H. CAurBeL., M.D. 

t Old Cavendish Street, W. 





W. ALEXANDER, 
; New Work by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
ISEASE-GERMS : and on the Treat- 
ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, l2s 6d, 
I. Supposed Nature. IL Real Nature. 1LLI. Destraction, 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 


Third Edition, 258, Namerous Lilustrations, 


( N KIDN#Y DISEASES, URINARY 
DEPOSITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS; 
inciuding the Symptums, Diegnosis, and Treatment 
of Urinary Diseases. By Dr. Lion et. BRaLe, PALS. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
» | Square, Lundon.—Fvauded Lsil 
PaTron—li. Bil. the PRINCE of WALBS, 
PRESIDENT—LPUUMAS CARLY LG, Eng 
This Library contams 55, jAudies vt Aucwut aad 
Modern Literature, ia varivus liugueges. 
Subsecriplions, £5 4 year, or £2, wita eutraace fee of 
£6; Life Membersiip, £24. Filteeu volaaes are 
allowed ty couutry aod ten to towa aa dboad- 
ing-room opea fru.n Len vo half-past Six, 
Prospectus on application 
ROBERT UARRISON, Secretary aud Librarian, 


yO ¥ 


Qoofts, 






























THE NEW. NOVELS! 


AT ALL THE LIBRA ARIE Ss. 


Parted Lives. By Mrs. Spender, 


Author of “Her Own Fault,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A really admirable book. In power of description, 
analysis of character, and marvellous facility of ex- 
pression, it is a book rarely surpassed.”—John Bull. 


Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil Hay. 


3 vols. 


Little Kate Kirby. By F. W. 


Rosrnson, Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 
“This is the best of Mr. Robinson's novels. Itisa 
spirited story.”"—Spectator. 


In the Days of My Youth. By 





AmeniA B. Epwarps, Author of BARBARA'S 
History,” &c. 3 vols. 

A Woman at the Wheel. By A. | 
M. ToByn. 3 vols. 


“This novel is a very good one.”—Spectaior. 
“A remarkably pleasant, readable, and well-told 
story.”"—Morning Post. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 





Now ready, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


ADVENTURES AFLOAT AN 
ASHORE. 


By PARKER GILLMORE (* Ubique”). 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publi shers. 


This day is published, price 3s 6d. 


HE FIRST BOOK of POPE'S) 
HOMER'S ILIAD Translated into Latin Elegiacs. 
By the Hon. GEORGE DENMAN, M.A., formerly Fellow 
and Auditor of Trinity College, and Counsel to the 





| 


| 


| THE TOMB OF ViRGIL, By Mrs. Bury-Palliser. (Illus- | 
trated.) 

| THe LAST Meet OF THE SEASON. Drawn by R. 
Caldecot. 


| 
| 
| 


ie 
| 
lA 
mrt i. 


University of Cambridge ; now one of the Judges of the | 


Court of Common Pleas, 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


QUTHANASIA. ByS 
Jun, 

MARY CRAWSHAY. Price ls. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE. 


Just ready. iz 


UTLINES of GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Josern Gostwick, Author of a Hand- 
book of American Literature, and RoBERT HARRISON, 
Librarian of the London Library. In 1 vol. post &vo, 
price 10s. Dedicated by permission to Mr. Carlyle. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Orders are re received by the Authors and all Booksellers. 


14 





Now: ready, price One Shilling. 
HE SLESWIG QUESTION 
DENMARK and GERMANY. By C. 
De BrLue, Member of the Danish Rigsdag. 
Map. (Translated from the German.) 
London: JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket. 


between 
St. A. 
With a 


Now ready, 8vo, pp. 48, price Is. 
RANCE, the EMPIRE, and CIVILI- 
ZATION. 
J. MozLeY STARK, 10 King William Street, W.C. 


tatu Now ready, price 6d. 
SHORT SUMMARY of BENGAL 
CIVILIAN’S CLAIMS to REFUND of THEIR 
MONIES, RETAINED by the GOVERNMENT of 
INDIA. By H. 8S. BOULDERSON. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly ; 


and all l Be oksellers. 


of “* ARDEN 





Now ready, price Is. 


N ESSAY on the PLAY 
of FEVERSHAM.” 
Paper read at a Meeting of the Kent Are beological 
Society, held at Faversham in July, 1872. By C. E 
Donns, M.A., Vicar of Faversham, and ym. 4 to 
Viscount Sydney, G.C.B. 
J. Rvusse_i SMitTH, London; H1GHAM, Faversham. 


Now ready, price 6d: or, for distribution, 38 per dozen 
copies. 
EALTH OFFICERS: their Appoint- 
ment, Duties, and Qualifications; being a Reprint 
of Official Documents long out of Print. With Pre- 
fatory Remarks by Robert CeELY, F.R.C.S. Eng., 
Surgeon to the Bucks County Infirmary. 
London: T. RicHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


ee ae ee MAGAZINE, 
I No. 161, for MARCH, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, A Princess OF THULE. By William Black, Author 
of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” 
Chaps. 1-3. 

2. SOUTH-SEA SLAVERY—KIDNAPPING AND MURDER. 
By Edwin Gordon Blackmore. 

3. BALLIOL SCHOLARS, 1840-43. By Principal Shairp. 

4. RECENT WORK AT CHAvceER. By F. J. Furnivall. 

5. A SLIP IN THE FENS. Conclusion. 

6. PROBLEMS OF CIVILIZATION. By T. Hughes, M.P. 
7. CHURCH REFORM BY COMPREHENSION, A.D. 1689 
AND 1873. By the Rey. T. W. Jex-Blake. 

8, THE ARYAN RACKS OF Perv. By Andrew Lang. 

9. CENTRAL ASIA: By Joh 





A MILITARY SKETCH. 
Adye, Brigadier-General, B.A. 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE for APRIL will con- | 
tain the First Chapters of a Serial Story entitled, 
“MY TIME, AND WHAT I'VE DONE WIYfH IT.’ 
By F. C. BURNAND. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


D. WitttaMs, 
Third Edition, with Preface by ROSE | 





Being the Substance of a | 


| 
| 


| 


} 


THE _ SPECTATOR 


Now ready, price Is. 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. [ty Wilkie Collins, Author | 
of “The Woman in White.” Chaps. 20and 21. 

2. THE LatTe Lorp LyTron, 

3. A DREAM. 

4. Tue City OF LILIes. . 

5. A VAGABOND HEROINE, By Mrs. 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” 
and 5. 

. EDWARD WoRTLEY MONTAGU. \ 

TEN MINUTES LATE. 

Roots 

THE WOOING O'T. A Novel. Chaps. 22 and 23. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. | 


hs 


1. 


Edwardes, 
Chaps. 4 


woman 


| A PLEA FOR BLACK BARTHOLOMEW. 


| CAUSES 


[March 1, 1873, 


FRASER MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, being No. XXXIX. of the New 
SERIES. Edited by J. A. Froupg, M.A. 

CONTENTS. 
THE TRANSFER OF LAND. By Ar 









thur Arnold, 

By James Mac- 

donell. 

OF THE 
STATES AND ENGLAND. 
and President.” 

A FEW WORDS ON PHILOLOGY. 

THe COMING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
Proctor, B.A. 


FRICTION BETWEEN THE Unirgp 
By the Author of “ Premier 


By Richard A. 


|; OuR SEAMEN. 
| THE 


* PEKING GAZETTE.” Part IL. 


ford Alcock, K.C.B, 


By Sir Ruther- 


| BRAMBLEBERRIES. 


THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871. By General Cluseret, 


| THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER AND THE IRISH Prigst, 


Now ready, price 1s, Illustrated. 


——- SOCIETY for MARCH. 
4 


CONTENTS. 

A SIMPLETON. By Charles Reade. Chapter XIII. 

MODERN Music. By Georgiana C, Clark. 

HONEYMOON. By Arthur Featherstone. 

RONALD. By John Shehan. (Illustrated by Harrison 
Weir.) 


THE SECRET Society. By Herbert M. Prior. 


FLEURETTE. By Fred. E. Weatherley. (Illustrated.) 
Mrs. PERCY’S PERIL. 
& - READING OF A PLAY IN THE GREENROOM. 
No INTENTIONS.” By Florence Marryat. Chapter III. 
(Illustrated. ) 





Je Vous Aime. By Guy Roslyn. 

A PERFECT LOVE. 
DIAMOND CHIPs. By “Sarcelle,” of the Field. 
HE TALK OF THE TOWN. By Free Lance. | 
RicCHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


Price Sixpence. ¥ 
Oo O D ’ Bing © &| 
FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL AGES. | 
Edited by GeorGE MACDONALD, ® 
and Illustrated by the Best Artists. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. ® 
1. A Story OF CANTERBURY. By Captain Felix. 
2. YounG LAMBS TO SELL. By the Author of * Lilli- | 
put Legends.” | 
Stories WirHouT A MORAL. By Charles Camden. 
I 


oo 


— 


. MARQUISE AND ROSETTE; or, the Adventures of 
Jean Paul and his White Mice. XVIL[L-XX 
“THERE WAS NOTHING Lert BUT A GRIN.” By 
Emily Coulden. 

Litt.Le Ditties. By Ralph the Rhymer. VII.-X. 

. SINBAD IN ENGLAND. By William Gilbert. V. Of 
a Sail above the Clouds. 

THE OLD BacHELOR. By Richard Leander. 

THE STRENGTH OF THE Horse. By the Author of 
“Stone Edge.” 

ALL ABOUT TWOPENCE,. 
T. Naaké 

. THE INVISIBLE KINGDOM. 

Fresh FaBLes. By Richard Rowe. 

. THE THREE BROTHERS. 

. Puzztepom. Director—Tom Hood. Riddlemarees 

—Charades—Acrostics—Conundrums. 
15. FoR THE YOUNG OLD FOLKs. By the Author of 
“Gideon's Rock.” IV.-Little Missy. Part II. 

Hewry S. KING and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 65 

Corbi. 


PNP 


A Servian Story. By John 


Pri ice Half-a- -Orown. 
6 is CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
1. Tue Stupy OF SocioLoGy. By Herbert Spencer. 
No. [X. The Bias of Patriotism. 
. Tas IkisH QuEsTION. By Goldwin Smitu, M.A. 
THe First Arctic Expedition TO TH# NORTH- 
West. By the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 
. GILDS AND FRIENDLY Societies. By J. M. Ludlow. 
. NATURAL THEOLOGY. By the Rev. George D'Oyly 
Snow. 
. CANADA AND THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. By 
Arthur Mills. 
7. WHAT IS CULPABLE LUXURY? By W. R. Greg. 
8. THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY OF MIRACLE. By John 
Ruskin. | 
*,* Second Editions are now ready of the CONTEM- | 
PORARY REVIEW for January and February. } 
Henry S. KING and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 65 | 
Cornhill. 


Oe 





Price One Shilling. 

NHE SAINT PAULS 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 

Mr. CARINGTON. Chaps. [X.-XI. 

GERMAN NoveLists. By A. Eubule-Evaas. 

. SCHOOL BOARD COMEDIES. By Angelo Merritt Gray. 

THE OLD LOVE AND THE New. By H. Bouverie 

Pigott. 
. IN THESE HARD TIMES. 


ome 


o 


By Matthew Browne. 


THE LAsT News FROM St. STEPHEN'S. By the 
Author of “If I were Dictator.” 
“ BRING ME WoRD HOW TALL SHE IS.” By Dora 


Greenwell. 
THE BALLET. By M. E. Haweis. | 
). THe CENTRAL TELEGRAPH STATION. By W. H.S. 

Aubrey. 
10. OuR EVE NING PARTY. 
11. BREAD FROM STONES. By James Greenwood. 
12. MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. By Katherine Saun- 
ders, Author of * Gideon’s Rock.” Chaps. XL-XV. 

Henry S. KinG and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 

65 Cornhill. 


a| PRE CHURCH HERALD, 1d. Those 

who desire to support Toryism, Churcbmanship, 
} Authority, and Principle against Liberalism, Latitudi- 
narianism, Liceuce, and Expediency, should aid the 
good cause, by taking in the “Church Herald.” It is 
published on Tuesday, in time for the afternoon's post. 
16 pages, price One Penny. Quarter’s Subscription, 
post free, 1s 9d. Office: 2 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Pane 


By Bryan Yorke. 





| A WINTER FANTASY. 


MAGAZINE. | 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row 


Now ready (One Shilling), No No. 159. 


London: 
§ he C ORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
ARCH, with Illustrations by G. D. Leste, 
A.R.A., and GeorGE Du MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
XLIX.-LII. (Withan Iilustration.) 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


OLDKENSINGTON. 
THOUGHTS OF AN OUTSIDER: 
THe ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER.—ILL. 

VIDAL, THE TROUBADOUR, 

AEROSTATICS IN FRANCE. 

THE Lats Lorb LYTTON AS A NOVELIST. 

ZRLDA'S FortTuNs. (With an Llustration.) VII. ~ 
Hide and Seek. IX.—They that Hide can Find. 
Book IL—Sylvia'’s Bracelet. I—"Sinbad the 
Sailor.” 

By Frederick Locker. 

SMITA, ) EL DER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE ART JOURNAL 
for MARCH (price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 





| 1. A SHRINE in RUSSIA, after A. Yvon. 


2. SHYLOCK yt ER the TRIAL, after Sir Joun 
GILBERT, A R.A 

. The SHEPHERD. BOY, after L. A. MALEMPRE. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Dee: Its Aspect 
and its History. Part III. By J. S. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester, illustrated.—Marine Contributions to 
Art. No. II. Mother-of-Pearl and Pear! Inlaying, by 
P. L. Simmonds.—Life on the Upper Thames, by H. RB. 
Robertson, illustrated.—The Wisdom of Art Know- 
ledge.—Art in the Belfry. No. III. By Llewellynn 
Jewitt, F.S.A., illustrated.—Improvements in Minor 
British Industries: Ransome’s Patent Stone.—Realistic 
Attempts at Sacred Art.—Exhibition of Water-Colour 
Drawings, Dudley Gallery.—Chapters towards a History 
of Ornamental Art. No. III. By F. Edward Hulme, 
F.L.S., F.S.A., illustrated.—The Shores of Fife, illus- 
trated—Antiquities of Cyprus, &c., &. 

*,* The Volume for 1872 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 


| bound in cloth. 


London : V IRTUE & Co., [vy Lane ; and al! Booksellers. 





Now ane Part 40, price 6d. 


Piadetetes MAGAZINE for 
MARCH, containing— 


BALLOONING IN THUNDER-STORMS. By Henry Coxwell. 
ON SOME CLERICAL IMPOSTORS. 

MEN WHO Face DEATH.—The Pitman. 

NEWGATE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

EPIGRAMS. By Gerald Massey. 

Ponb Fisu. By Frank Buckland. 

CousIN JOHN. By Lewis Hough. 

AN ARTIST'S RETREAT. By Evelyn Jerrold. 
LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. By J. F. Waller, LL.D. 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE TABLE. By R. Fennell. 
A CHAT ABOUT FEATHERS. By P. L. Simmonds. 


| BROWN-PAPER VALENTINES. 


LittLe Kate Kirspy. By F. W. Robinson. Seria? 
Story. 
THE MILLER OF SCAWTON DALE. A Story, by the 
Author of “ Gilbert Rugge.” &c., &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Frep. BARNARD, R. NEWCOMBE, 
Henry Woops, H. JOHNSON, J. Proctor, &c. 
N.B.—In the next Month!y Partof CASSELL’S MAGA- 
ZINE, viz., Part 41, ready March 25, price 6d, will be 
commenced a New Serial Story, entitled “ HESTER 
MORLEY’S PROMISE,” by HesBa STRETTON, Author 





of * The Doctor's Dilemma,” &c. 
CASSELL, Petrer, and GALPrin, London, Paris, and 
New York. 
Just published, price 2s 6d. 
H E Oo N T &. 
MARCH—APRIL. 


ARTICLES, &C.—1. Ultramoutanism and Ultrapagan- 
ism.—2. The Shadowy River. By Gordon Campbell.— 
8. Notes from Mentone. By E. Bowles.—4. To a Child's 
Angel Guardian. By Alec C. G. Thornton.—5. Among 
the Prophets. By the Author of “The Dialogues of 
Lydney.” Chap. 14, A Christmas Holiday. Chap. 15, 
The Anticipations of Unionism. Chap. 16, Is Christi- 
anity a Failure? Chap. 17, New Year's Day.—6 At 
Thebes. By R. J.T. M.—7. The Approaching Transit 
of Venus. By the liev. S. Perry.—8. Hymn to St. 
Teresa. From the Spanish. Translated iu the metre 
of the original. By D. F. M’Carthy, Esq.—9. Contri- 
butions to the History of the Italian Kingdom. 1. 
Count d'Ideville’s Journal d'un Diplomate en Italie. 2- 
P. Franco's Crociati di S. Pietro.—10. Catholic Writers 
on Tyrannicide. By the Rey. T. B. Parkinson— 
Reviews and Notices. 

London: BURNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. 





Now ready. 
(Warns & ~ ZIN 
HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
MAROH, contains:— 

Ciytie. A Novel of Modern Life. By Joseph Hatton. 
CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE ON SHAKESPEARE. 
PHILOSOPHERS AND JESTSRS. 

And Seven other Articles by Distinguished Authors. 
Price ls; post free, 1s 2d. 

London: GRANT and Co., 72 to 76 Turnmill Street, 
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‘CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. | NEW WORKS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MARCH. FRASER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH, Edited 


Edited by JoHN MORLEY. by J. A. Froupg, M.A. Medium 8vo, price HALF-A-CROWN. 
CONTENTS. CONTENTS. 
ARE WE CHRISTIANS? By Leslie Stephen. THE TRANSFER OF LAND. By Arthur Arnold. 
SERVIA AND ITS NEw Prince. By Humphry Sandwith. F Aetiore a ee ee. By James Macdonnell. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF A LEGAL DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT. By James Bryce. ‘By the Author of aieanier colt od dh pean States AnD ESsLaw. 
THE HisTORICAL ELEMENT IN SUAKESPEARE’S FALSTAFF. By J. Gairdner. A Few Wonrops on PuILo.oey. ‘ ; 
THE CAUSES WHICH CREATE SCIENTIFIC MEN. By Francis Galton. THE COMING TRANSIT OF VENUS. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 
Tue GAME LAWS AFD THE COMMITTEE OF 1872. By A. H. Beesly. — mee Gazerrs.” P. Il By Si » 
pamgav's NaPHEW. A Translation. nd se 5 artIl. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B, 
| THe PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871. By General Cluseret. 


OniTicAL Notices: “ L’AGERE ET L'Imposta.” By J. 8S. Mill. 
Some BOOKS OF THE MONTH. By Edith Simcox. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


THe [kish SCHOOLMASTBR AND THB LaIsu Prigst. 


By Jony | BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


By A. Haywarp, QC. Reprinted from Reviews, with Additions and Corree- 


y Sy its ° ‘ » 7 0 De. : 7 oe 
ng gee A 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations. Vol. L, price 12s; tions; a New Series. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
. ‘ * _ two best volumes of light reading that have appeared this year.”"— 
Spectator, 


> a | 
The LIFE of SCHILLER. . By Tuomas! av . . . 
CARLYLE. Forming the New Volume of the People’s Edition of Mr. Carlyle's C Y L L E N E >; OP, the Fall ot Paganism : & 
(This day. Classical Tale. By HENRY SNEYD, M.A. 2 vols. post Svo, price l4s 


Works. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 
(Nearly ready. 


This final Edition contains a Supplement irc:a the German, giving account of 
the Schiller family, as well as of much in the early life of Schiller himsel’, which = — - 
bas not hitherto been known to English readers. A oH ISTO RY and EX PL A NATI O N of the 
STAMP DUTIES, and the Stamp Laws at preseut in force in the United 
AUSTRALI A an d NEW ZEALAND. By ee eee SB neo Doweut, M.A., Assistant- 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8yo, with Maps, price 36s. ee ; 
[Second Edition next week. TA LES of the TE UTONIC LANDS. By 


GEORGE W. Cox, M A., Author of “The Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” 


The TRUE C ROSS. A Legend of the Church. &c., and E. HInron Jones. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
 euegneeagppit The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, 


a TLIC . +e me the Geography, History, and Antiquities of Parthia. By G. RAWLINSON, M.A.; 
JEST and EARN EST : & Collec tion of Essay s Professor of Ancient History in ‘the University of Oxford. With Mape ond 


and Reviews. By GzorGs Wesse DaAseENT, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. Illustrations. 8vo, price 16s. 


OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. APOLOGIA pro VITA SUA: being a History 


E.ui0T, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. 2 vols. demy St. Philip Neri. A New Editiou, being the Third. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


8vo, price 24s. 
LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 
~ | i & >: 
The ENGLISH FACTO RY LEGISLATION. | including his Guameidl Works. Collected and Eaited, witha Commas 
By Ernst VON PLenen. With an Introduction by ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, | by J. SpepvinG, M.A, Vols. L to VL, 8vo, price £3 12s. To bo completed in 
Esq., M.P. Crown 8vo, price 3s. One more Volume. 


| enna . . 
The CAUSE, DATE, and DURATION of the | HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR. 


y 7 » oO r 
LAST GLACIAL EPOCH of GEOLOGY. With an Investigation of a New NITURE, Upholetery, ced other Details, By Onancas L. RastLane, Architest. 
“RAS. 


- “ Third Edition, with 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8yo, 14s. 
Movement of the Earth. y Lieutenant-Colonel DRAYsON, R.A. - - * : 
Demy 8vo, eaten 10s. By Ldoutenant-Colonsl ° A, ¥ “We heartily commend Mr. Eastlake's genial and suggestive book to those who 


are about to marry or to furnish. They will learn from him many a true and useful 
RECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. 


lesson. And the mere cultivation of their taste in the homely matters of household 
B ‘ Lieu- eS will be the source of much pure and healthy enjoy- - 
ent."— . view, 
tenant-Colonel MARTINDALE, C.B. With numerous Illustrations by Lieutenant ¥ ™ 
a GEOMETRIC TURNING; comprising a 
Descripti f the New Geometric Chuck constructed by Mr. Plant, 
ROME. By FRANCIS Wey. With an Introduc- Birmingham, with Directions for ‘its Use. By iS. maven. win aes 
tion by W. W. Stony, Author of “Roba di Roma.” | Containing 245 beautiful a. Se 
ustrations, i ificent , i -royal 4to, price £3. r 
ation orming a magnificent volume, in super-roya to price H ANDBOOK of HA RDY TRE KS, SH RUBS, 
i HERBACEOUS PLANTS. _ Based the F oh Work of M . 
TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By FREDERICK Decamss and NaupiIn. By W.B. Haweisy. With 264 Woodcut Illustrations, 
BoYLe. Crown 8vo, with Map, price 14s. 8vo, price 21s, 
WHAT AM I? A Popular Introduction to 
PARABLES and TALES. By THOMAS GORDON | the Study of Psychology. By EpDwArp 4 Cox, Serjeant-at-Law. Vol. I. The 


HAKg, M.D. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, price 5s. Mechanism of Man. Crown 8vo0, price 88 64. 

| ~~ Tv —" . 
IW r ‘ -mp .|GLIMPSES of the FUTURE LIFE; with 
GE RM A N N AT I O N AL ( O O K E RY for | an Appendix on the Probable Law of Increase of the Semen Race. By 


ENGLISH KITCHENS. With Practical Descriptions of the Art of Cookery as MUNGO PonTON, F.R.S.E. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


Performed in Germany. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
-—$$—_________—— A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK 
ANTIQUITIES, with about 2,000 E i Wood f Ancient Originals, 
NEW NO VEL S. sitestestive of the Industrial Arts and Social Tite of the Grecks and Semone. 

















By ANTHONY Ricu, B.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
PASCAREL a; dann — ; LIVY, BOOK XXIII, with Grammatical, and 
\ y JIDA. 9 VOls. —_ Explanatory Notes, and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. Edited for the use of 
Y QUIDA. 9 VOIS. — [Nearty Ready. |  BxPinators Neutsing tor the University Local Examinations by the Rev. J. 


T. Wuire, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, price 2s 6d. 


WILD WE 2. By Lady Woop. 2 vols. 
ATHER. By Lady Woon, 2 vols. | igtoORICAL CATECHISMS, edited by Ex1za- 
BETH M. SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” In course of publication, in 18mo. 


TEN YEARS. By Gerrrupr Youne. 2 vols. - dpe 


ENGLISH HISTORY, 1s 6d. | ROMAN HISTORY, Is 64. 


SO V F J i N / > y s 
ERY HUMAN. By Colonel Ricwarps.|7 . peACE of ARISTOPHANES; Greck Text, 


3 vols. 
expurgated for Schools, with English Notes. By W. C. Gresn, M.A., late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Pest 


BRIGHT MORNING. By Marta M. GRANT. | _ v0, price 3s 6a. 
; A HISTORY of the REIGN of GEORGE III. 


to the Battle of Waterloo, with Outlines of Literature during the period, for the 


JAMES STRATHGEL D. Pa rt of an A uto- use of Young Students. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 28 6d. 

tography. vols, 
7 ' , __|GERMAN CHIT-CHAT; or, Deutsche Plau- 
CAPTAIN O’SHA UGHNESSY’S SPORTIN G | dereien: a Collection of Conversations “aovised tor the purpose of Teaching 
English Learners how to Talk in the German Language. By L. E. WirtTa. 


ee ae SaneaS. Set. Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
¥ yO, 8 Gd, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. | London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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CHOICE BOOKS OF THE ‘SEASON 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Australia an 1 New Zealand, by Anthony Trollope 2 
Stanley's Travels in Search of Liv een Memorials of a Quiet Life, by A. J..C. Hare; 
Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens, Vol. II. ; Old Court Life of France, by Mrs, Elliot ; Reminis- 
cences, by the late John M‘Leod C “ hr 1; Musical Recollections of the Last Half-Century ; Jest | 
and Earnest, by George Webbe Das ent; Walks in Florence, by Susan and Joanna Horner ; 
Wanderings in Spain, by A. J. C. Ho e; Madame de Séviqné, hy the Countess de Puliga; Notes 
of Thought, by the late Charles Burto The Lushai E. rpec dition of 1871, by RG. Woodthorpe ; 
Memoir of a Brother, by Thomas In ays and Puritans, by Canon Kingsley ; 
FTeresy and Christian Doctrine. hy oe és *ressensé ; Lift of Sir Henry Lawrence; Darwin on 
the Expression of the Emotions jn Man and the Lower Animals; Ewald’s Life of Algernon 
Sydney ; Addresses by the Archbishop of Canterlury ; Memoirs of Baron Stockmar ; Love is 
Enough ; Gareth and Lynette; History of the 
English in Ireland, by J. A. deg f ; Essays on Eastern Questions, hy W. G. 
Forms of Water in Clouds, &c.. /P “ofessor Tyndall; The Poet at the Breakfuast- Table, by 0. 
W. Holmes; Some Elements y, Religion, by Canon Liddon; Hlazard’s San Domingo ; 
Doctors and Patients, by John Timbs ; Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, by ELL. 
Cutts; Tulloch’s History of Ratio m * Theology in England; 
James Tayler; Records of the Rocks, by Rev. W.S. Symonds ; Lady Herbert's Visit to Algeria; 
Cunynghame's Travels in the Bast tern Cancasus 
Concise History of Painting. by Mrs. C. Heaton; Freeman's Historical Es 
Life and Travels of Rev. J. Furniss Ogle; Haywards Biographical Essays, 
Fitzgerald's Life of Alexandré Dumas ; Histor 'y of Parthia, by Rev, George Rawlinson; Studies 
in the History of the Rennaissance, by Walter 11. Pater; Some Talk about Animals, by Sir 
Arthur Telps ; The Young Life E 1 pping og 3h for God’s Service, by Rev. Dr. Vanghan ; 
Doran’s Life of Mrs, Eliz aheth Montagu; The Laws of the Kingdom, by Rev. 
Enigmas of Life, by W. R. Greq;: Wood's Fiaraes y to the Source of “the Oxus. 
of Fiction, and Five Hundred other Recent Books. 


Life and Letters of Sir Johan Burgoyne ; 





Second Series; 





All the Best Works 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 
Postage-free on application. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commeneing at any Date. 


CHEAP BOOKS FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND LIBRARIES. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 


Now ready,—Postage-free on —— 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIB RARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 








Just published, crown 8vo, price 9s. 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA: 


An Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
*,* A small portion of this work has appeared in the Cornhill Magazine. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Next week, post 8vo, price 7s. 


KATHERINE’S TRIALS: 


By HOLME LEE. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


a New Novel. 


Post 8yo, price 7s. 


LADY CAROLINE: WITH PENDANTS. 





Next week, crown 8yo. 
AMADEUS, and other Poems, 
By ALFRED WYATT-EDGELL. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO,15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, crown Syo, pp. xxi,-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ENIGMAS OF LIFE. 
Third Edition. 
W. R. GREG. 


iwithstanding—-Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and Directions 
Life—De Profandis—Elsewhere—Appendix. 





CONTENTS:—Realisable Ideals —M 
of Human Deyelopment—The Sign 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 


and 60 Paternoster Row. 
Shortly. 


CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
I n: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 














price One Shilling. 


“TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


usuall given 1 to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
i Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


ORACROFT” Ss. 


A Synopsis of the 





History of 


Church in France, by Prebe ndary Jervis; The | 
-algrave ; The | 


Life and Letters of Rev. John | 


Hy Mounsey’s Journe y through the Cauc “ISUS 3 A | 
SSUYS, Second Series ; 


J. Oswald Dykes ; | 





| BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, 


For MARCH, 1873. 
No. DCLXXXIX. Price 2s 64, 
CONTENTS. 

Tne PARISTANS.—Book V. (Continued). 
EXPLORATIONS.—Part IT. 
A True Rerormer.—Part XIII. 
GRoOUSE-DRIVING. 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SESSION. 
Logp Lyrron. 


9 


Shortly, in Three Volumes post octavo, 


KENELM CHILLINGLY: 


HIS ADVENTURES AND OPINIONS. 
By the late Lord Lytrow. 


3. 
Mr. AUSTIN'S NEW POEM. 
Next week, in crown 8vo, 
MADONNA’S CHILD. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


4. 
In the press, in Two Volumes crown ectavo. 


‘SONG IN FABLE FOR THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. 


Oo. 


In 8yo, price Half-a-Crown. 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 


AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, 
By W. G. WILLs. 
As now performed at the Lyceum Theatre, 


| 


6. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


In Four Volumes feap. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 
A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By George Exior. 


‘. 
New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


THE MAID OF SKER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of * Lorna Doone.” 


8. 
The Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo. 


THE COMING RACE 


price 6s, cloth. 


In the press, in One Vi rolumn 


FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


(Originally published in Blackwood's Magaziac.) 


crown octavo. 


10. 
ACOMPANION VOLUME TO THE “HANDY BOOK 
OF THE FLOWER- {ARDE N.. 


In crown octavo, with Engravings, 





price 7s 6d. 


'THE HANDY-BOOK OF FRUIT 


| 
| 
| 


} Author of * 


| 


) Practical Treati 


CULTURE UNDER GLASS. 


| Being a Series of Practical Treatises on the Prag in 


tion and Foreing of Pines, Vines, Pee Figs, 
Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers, wit - "Ev; grav- 
ings of Hothouses, &c., most suilal le > fi rv the Cultivation 
and Forcing of these Fru 

By Davip THOMSON, 
Handy- Book of the ywer-Garden.” “A 
se on the Culture of the Pine-Apple,’ 

&e. [Jn @ few days. 






11. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, crown 
8vo, price 7s 6d each 


A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 


‘THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM AGRICOLA’S INVASION TO THE 
EXTINCTION OF THE LAST JACOBITE 
INSURRECTION 
By Jonn HILt BurtToy, 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. STANFORD’S LIST. 


PREPARING. 
By AUTHORITY of the REGISTRAR-GENERAL. Royal 8vo. 


CENSUS, 1871—RESULTS of the ENGLISH 


CENSUS of 1871. 
Lewis, Esq., of the Registrar-General’s Department. Dedicated, by permis- 
gion, to the President and Council of the Statistical Society of London. 

[Z£arly in Mareh. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


POOR RELIEF in DIFFERENT PARTS of 


EUROPE; being a Selection of Essays Translated from the German Work, 

“Das Armenwesen und die Armengesetzgebung in Europiiischen Staaten 

herausgegeben von. A. Emminghaus.” Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., C.B., 
[Zarly in March. 


NOW READY. 
The Central Asian Question. 


Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 30 inches by 22; price, in Sheet, 2s 6d; or 
mounted, to fold in Case, 5s. 


MAP of CENTRAL and WESTERN ASIA, coloured 


to show distinctly the Boundary of British India; the portions of Turkestan in 
Russian Occupation, and the Russian Settlements on the Persian Shores of the 
Caspian Sea; the limits of the Chinese Empire and the Dominions of the 
Atalik Ghazee; the present extent of Afghanistan and Persia, with the dis- 
puted Province of Seistan, the extent of Country under the sway of the Khan 
of Kelat; and the New Boundary between Beloochistan and Persia, as settled 
by Sir F. Goldsmid. 


Second Edition, with One Hundred Mlustrations, crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


CHEMISTRY for SCHOOLS: an Introduction to 


the Practical Study of Chemistry. By C. HAUGHTON GILL, Assistant-Examiner 
in Chemistry at the University of London, late Teacher of Chemistry and 
Experimental Physics iu University College School. Approved by the Science 
and Art Department. 


Eighth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN EXERCISES, for Teach- 


ing the Elements of the Language on a System of Analysis and Synthesis, 
with Latin Reading Lessons and complete Vocabularies. By Joun Ropson, 
B.A., Lond., Secretary of University College; formerly Classical Master in 
University College School. 





Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo, half roan, 93. 


The TEACHERS’ LIST for 1873; containing a 


Calendar of all Executive and Examining Bodies, Universities, General, and 
Special Colleges—Public Proprietary, and Middle-Class Schools—Denomina- 
tional Colleges and Schools—The Principal Private Schools—Education of 
Women, Training Colleges, &c.—together with a complete Alphabetical Direc- 
tory of Qualified and Certificated Teachers, and a List of School Boards, with 
the Names of the Officers. Edited by Paiiips BEVAN, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., and 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir Francis R. Sandford, C.B., LL.D., Secretary 
to the Committee of Council on Education. 


With Coloured Physical Map, crown 8yo, limp cloth, 1s. 


SOUTH AMERICA —NOTES on the GEOGRAPHY 


of SOUTH AMERICA, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. Intended to serve as a 
Text-Book for the Use of Elementary Classes, and as a Handbook to the Wall 
Map prepared under the direction of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

HULL (Professor),—‘‘ The COALFIELDS of GREAT 
a &e.” With Maps and Illustrations. Third Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth, lés. 

RAMSAY (Professor),—‘‘ The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 
oe of GREAT BRITALN.” With Map. Third Edition, post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d, 

BRISTOW’S (HENRY, F.R.S.) ‘‘ TABLE of BRITISH 
SEDIMENTARY and FOSSILIFEROUS STRATA.” With Description of Life, 
Groups, and Distribution, by R. ETHERIDGE, F.R.S, Price, folded in book form, 
4s; mounted on roller, varnished, 6s, 

MEDHURST (Consul at Shanghai),—‘‘ The FOREIGNER 
in FAR CATHAY.” With Map of China, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MILLETT’S ‘‘AUSTRALIAN PARSONAGE;”’ or, the 


Settler and the Savage in Western Australia. Second Edition, with Frontis- 


piece. Large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Sir C. B. ADDERLEY’S ‘‘COLONIAL POLICY and 


HISTORY.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

EVILL’S ‘‘ WINTER JOURNEY to ROME and BACK.” 
Third Edition, with Map and Appendix. Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Sir JOHN BOWRING’S (the Late) ‘‘The DECIMAL 
yo grog in NUMBERS, COINS, and ACCOUNTS.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 

LEWIS'S (Rev. HENRY, B.A.), ‘‘ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
its GRAMMAR and HISTORY. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

MEADEN’S (Rev. R. ALBAN, M.A.), FIRST ALGEBRA 
for USE in JUNIOR CLASSES. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

PROPOSED LONDON IMPROVEMENTS.—STANFORD’S 
NEW MAP of METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS for SESSION 1873. Scale, 6 inches to a 
mile; price in sheet, 4s; mounted in case, 7s 6d. 

WILLIAMs’s (R. PRICE), RAILWAY AMALGAMA- 
TION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, showing the District served by each 
Railway System, and all the Railways opened and sanciioned, and indicating or 
naming nearly all the Railway Stations. Size, 6 feet by 7 feet. Mounted on 
roller, varnished, £4 48; in morocco case, £3 13s 6d; on nine sheets, £3; on 
Spring roller, £6 6s. 

Sir F. W. GREY (Admiral the Hon.),—‘‘ SUGGESTIONS 
for IMPROVING the CHARACTER of our MERCHANT SEAMEN, and for 
PROVIDING an ‘EFFICIENT NAVAL RESERVE.” Demy 8vo, 6d. 


. | 
Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart.,—‘‘OUR ECONOMIC 


CATOS.” Demy 8vo, 1s. 


CYCLOPZEDIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS. Thirty-| 


nine Coloured Maps. With Index, £1 Is. 
FAMILY ATLAS, Eighty Coloured Maps, with Index. 


Half morocco, £3 3s. 


London: EDWARD STAN FORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W, 











Compiled from the Official Returus and Edited by James | 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, royal Svo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 30s. 


| 
The ATMOSPHERE. Translated from the French of 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Edited by James GLAtsner, F.R.S., Superintendent of 
| the Magnetical and Meteorological Department of the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich. With 10 beautiful Chromo-Lithographs and 81 Woodcuts. 
ExTRACT FRoM Epitor’s Prerace. 
| Ibelieve the volume will be found to be readable, popular, and accurate, and it 
covers ground not oceupied by any one work in our language. The work treats on 
the form, dimensions, and movements of the earth, and of the influence exerted on 
meteorology by the physical conformation of our globe; of the figure, height, 
| colour, weight, and chemical components of the atmosphere; of the meteoro- 
logical phenomena induced by the action of light, and those optical appearances 
which objects present as seen through different atmospheric strata ; of the pheno- 
| mena connected with heat, wind, c'ouds, rain, and electricity, including the subjects 
| of the laws of climate. The contents are therefore of deep importance to ail 
classes of persons, especially to the observer of nature, the agriculturist, and the 
navigator. The translation was made by Mr. C. B. Pitman. 


| 
| 





| NOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL by MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
| Ready on the 11th of March at all Libraries. 
The BROTHERS RANTZAU : a Story of the Vosges. By 
MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
*,* This new work by these celebreted writers will be published simultaneously in 
France and England by special arrangement with the Authors, 





NOTICE.—Under the Direct Sanction of Her Masgsty the QuEEN. 
| Ready this day, the Edition for 1873. 
| LOW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARITIES of LONDON 


for 1873. Comprising the Objects, Date of Formation, Address, Income and 
Expenditure, Treasurer and Secretary of above Nine Hundred Charitable Insti- 
tutions and Fands. Edited and revised to January, 1873, by CHARLES MACKESON, 
F.S.S. Feap. 8vo, fancy paper, sewed, Is; free by post, 1s 2d; limp cloth, Is 6d; 
free by post, ls 8d. 





A Book that will Interest and Profit all who read it. 


| GETTING ON in the WORLD; or, Hints on Success in 
Life. By WILLIAM Matuews, LL.D, Small post 8yo, cloth extra, bevelled 
edges, 6s, (This day. 
The Boston Journal of November 1 says :—“ The sheets have been read by several 
competent critics, who pronounce the book the best manual for youth yet prepared 
by anybody, not even excepting those by Smiles, Beecher, and Horace Mann." 





NOTICE.—Vol. II. on the 4th of March, royal 8yvo, cloth extra, 24s, of 

The HISTORY of FRANCE from the EARLIEST TIMES 
to the YEAR 1789. By M. Guizor, Author of “The History of Civilisation in 
Europe,” &c. Translated from the French by Ropgrt Buack, M.A. Uniform im 
size and price with Vol. 1. 
This work is also in course of publication in Monthly Parts, prive 2s each. It ia 

illustrated with numerous very exquisite Woodcuts, after designs by Alph. de 

Neuville. 


| The LONELY GUIDING STAR: a Legend of the Pyrenean 
| Mountains, and other Poems, Miscellancous and Dramatic. By WiLLiam D, 
| §. ALEXANDER. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SANTO DOMINGO, PAST and PRESENT; with a Glance 
at Hayti. By SAMUEL HAZARD, Author of “ Cuba with Pen and Pencil.” 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with over 150 very beautiful Woodcuts, illustrating the Scenery, 
Antiquities, and People of Santo Domingo, chiefly from Designs and Sketches by 

the Author. 18s. 
| “A very useful and pleasantly written book...... Mr. Hazard is a most agreeable 
companion.”"—Athenwum, Dec, 28, 1872. “Genuinely interesting...... The book is 

from first to last thoroughly fresh and enjoyable.”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 25, 1872. 

“This gentleman has a facile pen...... also a skilful pencil......We heartily recom- 

mend Mr. Hazards volume.”—Standard, Dec. 30. 

SANTO DOMINGO, SAMANA BAY, and the UNITED STATES.—See Major 

HAZARD'S BOOK. 

| Ask for HAZARD'S SANTO DOMINGO, at MUDIE’S, SMITH and SON'S, and 
all the Circulating Libraries and Booksellers, 


READY, O READY! or, These Forty Years: a Book for 
| Young Fellows. By Captsin ALLSTON, R.N. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 
| (This day. 


| NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 














| Cae 

NEVER AGAIN: a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of 
“Kaloolah.” 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, [Vow ready. 

} 4 Puts its author at once into the very first rank of novelists...... His name was 
almost unknown to us. In future we shall remember it as that of one of the 
wirttiest of modern writers and greatest of living masters of human character.”"— 
Atheneum. “There are few such writers as this American gentleman, who hag 
lately added large and entirely novel treasures to the accumulation of Transat- 
lantic humour...... ‘Never Again’ is delightfully amusing...... Wit that reminds us 
of Mr. Thackeray's, but with good-bumour far more genuine.”"—Spectator, February 
: “We have, we hope, sufficiently intimated the character of this book to 
render unnecessary any mere formal recommendation of it to the readers of 

| fiction.”"—AMorning Post. “ We have no hesitation in saying that ‘Never Again’ is 
really a meritorious book.” —Saturday Review. 


WHEN GEORGE the THIRD was KING. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 
* This book is well written throughout, with many clever scenes....... A healthiness 
of tone, and contempt for cant and humbug."—Zraminer. “We cortainly cam 
recommend ‘ When George the Third was King’ to our readers,” —Spectator. 


ONLY EVE. By Mrs. J. Calbraith Lunn. 3 vols. post8vo, 





| 





| 3s 6d (This day. 
| *Only Eve’ is a musical novel, with a good deal of human nature and some 
character in it.”"—Athenewum. “ Thisis a very singular book...... Altogether assumin g, 


as we do, that this is a first or an early ess@#y in the fleld of novel-writing, there is 
in this story ample justification for the utterance of encouraging words, and a 
recommendation to the author to go on in the path of literature which she has 
| chosen...... The chief attribute of this book is power, its defect inexperience in 
| literary workmanship. It ought to succeed."—Aforning Post. 
| 


CRADOCK NOWELL : a Tale of the New Forest. 
D. BLACKMUtE, Author of “Lorna Doone” and “Clara Vaughan.” 
revised and resbapen, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“Mr. Blackmore is the author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ the most perfect work of flotion 
since Dickens's last. Of all living novelists we regard Mr. Blackmore as 

| princeps, and accordingly we hail with special delight the revised edition of the 

charming and popular story before us, which has been considerably recast and 

diligently revised.”—Zvening Standard, Feb. 2, 1873. 





By R. 
Diligently 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW and SEARLE, 
| Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
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WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, AND C0.’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





IMPORTANT TO SCIENCE TEACHERS. 
COLLINS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Adapted to requirements of the South Kensington Syllalus, for Students and Art Classes, and E’gher Middle- 
Class Schcols. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES. 
Printed uniformly in feap. 8vo, averaging 150 pp., fully illustrated, cloth lettered, price 1s. each. 
Now Ready. 

PRACTICAL, PLANE, and SOLID GEOMETRY. By H. Angel, Islington 

Science School, London. 
‘THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By William Rossiter, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., London. 
APPLIED MECHANICS. By William Rossiter, F.R.A.S.,F.C.S., &c., London. 
PURE MATHEMATICS. By Lewis Sergeant, B.A. (Camb.) London. 
ACOUSTICS, LIGHT and Heat. By Wm. Lees, A.M., Lecturer on Physics, Edin. 
VEGETABLE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. By J. H. Balfour, M.D., Edin- 

burgh University. 
MINERALOGY. By John H. Collins, Royal Polytechnic Institution, Falmouth. 
NAVIGATION. By Henry Evers, LL.D., Charles’ Science School, Plymouth. 
¢ STEAM and the STEAM ENGINE—LAND and MARINE. By H. Evers, LL.D. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By John MacTurk, F.R.GS., Tillicoultry. 
ASTRONOMY. By J. J. Plummer, Observatory, Durham. 

Ready in a Fee Daus. 

MACHINE CONSTRUCTION and DRAWING. By E. Tomkins, Queen’s 

College, Liverpool. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Dr. W. B. Kemshead, Dulwich College, London. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. Matshall Watts, D.Sc. (Lond.), Grammar 

School, Giggleswick. 
PRACTICALCHEMISTRY. By John Howard, Islington School of Science and 


Art, London. 
ADVANCED SERIES. 


Printed uniformly ia post Svo, averaging 150 pp., fully Illustrated, cloth lettered, price 2s 6d each. 


Now Ready, 
STEAM and the STEAM ENGINE—LAND, MARINE, and LOCOMOTIVE. 
By H. Evers, LL.D., Plymouth. 
Others in preparation. For complete list and Specimen Pages see Catalogue, on application. 


SANITARY SCIENCE, as applied to the Healthy Construction of Houses in 
Town and Country. By R. Scotr BurN. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d, Illustrated, 

“This is a masterly treatise by one who has long and practically studied the subject in al) its bearings.” — 
Wonconformist. “On all such matters as ventilation, warming, and lighting, Mr. Burn gives much valuable 
information.”—Zducational Times. ‘“ Chaps. IL. and IIL, on the healthy arrangement and construction of dwel- 
ling-houses, eontain much that is of value to the builder, whether amateur or otherwise."—Atheneum. ‘It is 
full of practical suggestions and information. Technicalities are made subservient to real instruction and toa 
plain and comprehensive statement of facts and principles."—School Board Chronicle. “The great recommenda- 
tion of this little book is that the writer has some practical knowledge of the habits and lives of the working 
people." —Zraminer. 





London: 17 Warwick Square, E.C.—Glasgow : Heriot Hill Works.—E linburgh: 





Just published, imperial 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


THE INTERNATIONAL ATLAS, 


CONSISTING OF 


SIXTY-TWO MAPS, 
THIRTY-TWO OF MODERN GEOGRAPRY, SHOW. 
ING ALL_ THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AND 
CHANGES OF BOUNDARIES, 

AND 
THIRTY OF HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, 

WITR 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, OF HISTORICAL 
BY 
WILLIAM F. COLLIER, LL.D.; 
AND OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
BY 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D. 

Wits Copious INDICES. 


The POCKET ATLAS of HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 16 Maps, 6} by 11 inches, mounted 
on guards, imperial 16mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


The CROWN ATLAS of HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 16 Maps, with Letterpress Descrip. 
tion by WM. F. CoLiier, LL.D., and a Copious 
Index imperial 16mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The POCKET ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
vedios ig oa 15 Maps, imperial 16mo, cloth 
ettered, ls 6d. 


The CROWN ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 15 Maps, imperial 16mo. De- 
scriptive Letterpress by LEONARD ScuwmiTz, LL.D, 
Cloth lettered, 2s 6d. 


The PORTABLE ATLAS of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 20 Mapas, 11 by 13 
inches, mountei on guards, imperial 8vo, cloth, 
3s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S ATLAS of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 20 Maps, mounted 
on guards. With Letterpress Description and 
Wood Engravings. By James Bryce, LL.D. 
F.R.G.S. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


37 Cockburn Square. 





THE LATE LORD ELGIN. 
Now ready, SECOND EDITION, 8vo, 14s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S NEW WORKS. 





THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 
THE EARL OF ELGIN, 


Late Governor of Jamaica, Governor-General of 
Canada, Envoy to China, and Viceroy of India. 
Edited by THEODORE WALROND,O.B. Witha Pre- 
face by A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


“* Seldom does it happen that the father and son are 
equally eminent either in the same or different paths 
of honourable distinction. Among the exceptions to 
the rule, however, may be reckoned the Ear! of Elgin, 
whose name is so indelibly associated with the splen- 
did collection of marbles, and his son, the last noted 
for having held several dignified and responsible 
appointments. The late Lord Elgin was, in fact, a 
‘celebrity of our own time, yet less generally known 
than many who have inferior claims to distinction, by 
reason of his sphere of action having been almost 
entirely away from home. Aware of this fact, his 
family have pursued the best course as to the extent 
and value of his services by sanctioning the publication 
of his most important ‘ letters and journals.’ "—Post. 

“No description can do justice to the masterly way 
in which these very interesting private letters are 
arranged and connected by a running narrative, with 
which the only fault we can find is that it is too short. 
At the same time we feel that no review can do justice 
either to the correspondence or to the book. They 
must be read for. and by, themse'ves, It was a labour 
of love which Mr. Walrond undertook, and he has 
worthily executed his work in the spirit in which it 
was conceived.”—Times. 

“Itis well that this collection of Lord Elgin’s letters 
and journals, linked together by a slight narrative, 
should put on record the claims which he undoubtedly 
possessed to a prominent place on the roll of British 
statesmen. It is to be wished that this volume may be 
widely and thoughtfully read. The latter part, with 
its pleasant diaries in China and India, will suit all 
tastes. But the letters from Jamaica and Canada are 
well worthy of most serious attention, not only for 
their political wisdom, but for their pictures of that 
statesmanship which alone deserves the name, under- 


FIELD-MARSHAL Sir 


Bart.; his Life and Correspondence. 


GEORGE WROTTBSLEY, Royal Engineers, 


LESSONS of the 


1789-1872. 


and Curiosities of Medicine. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


Medical World 
Anecdote,” &c. 


TURNING-POINTS | in 


FREDERICK ARNOLD, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


down." —Saturday Review. 


By the Right Hon. Lord ORMATHWAITE. 


JOHN BURGOYNE, 


Comprising Extracts from his Journals during the Peninsular War, 
his Private and Official Correspondence during the Crimean War, and Letters of the Emperor Napoleon 
IIL, the Prince Consort, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, Marshal Vaillant, 
Marshal Niel, Earl of Derby, Omar Pasha, Duke of Newcastle, Marshal Bazaine, Marquis 
Viscount Hard nge, Lord Panmure, Lord Hill, Marshal Canrobert, General Todleben, Earl of Rosse, Sir 
John Moore, Sir Lowry Cole, Countess of Derby (Miss Farren), Lord Monteagle, Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Labouchere, Sir Charles Wood, Sir Charles James Napier, Lord Oowley, Lord 
Raglan, General Rose (Lord Strathnairn), Admiral Dundas, Sir George d' Aguilar, Sir George Cathcart, Sir 
William Reid, Sir John Jones, Sir George Brown, Lord Herbert, Sir Charles Pasley, Mr. Brunel, Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Thackeray and otber celebrated men. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


of Anglesey, 


By his Son-in-Law, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 


1 vol. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS; or, Anecdotes of the 


By Joun Times, F.S.A., Author of “A Century of 


LIFE. By the Rev. 


NOW READY, 


The SECOND EDITION of A LADY of the LAST 


CENTURY: Mrs. ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before published. 
By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of * The Queens of England of the House of Hanover.” 


“ The book has enough interest to lead the reader on at whatever page he opens, and he will scarcely lay it 


1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 





taking the government of nations as a solemn re- 

sponsibility, and basing its policy on the great eternal 

ee eee eee ne recs ond walling 
umbly before God."—Guardian. 

* Perhaps the noblest part of the history of England 
is to be found in the recorded lives of those who have 
been her chosen servants, and who have died in that 
service. Self-control, endurance, and an heroic sense 
of duty are more conspicuous in such men than the 
love of action and of fame. But their lives are the 
landmarks of our race. This volume then deserves, 
in our opinion, to be read as the faithful picture of a 
varied and adventurous life, but it may well retain a 
place in English literature from the vivacity and grace 
of Lord Elgin’s own style, from the originality of 


FRANK LAWRENCE: | 
Man's Fancy. By H.C. ApAms, Author of “The | 
White Brunswickers,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


MISS or MRS. ? and other Tales in Out- | 
line. By WILKre COoLLins, Author of “The Woman 
in White,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“ Well worthy of being read." —Athenzum. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
a Young|REVEALED at LAST. A Novel. By 


A. EuUBULE-EVANS. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


PICTURES ACROSS the CHANNEL. 


By KATHERINE S. Macguorp, Author of “ Patty,” 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 
“ The book is a bundle of fresh, bright, and piquant 


| little stories, touched here and there with true pathos." 


Times. 





many of his observations on public affairs, but above 
all, as an example to future times of a high-minded and 
patriotic servant of the Crown."—Zdinburgh Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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